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Australian Gold Subsidies 


URING recent months the Federal Government of 
D Australia has received representations on behalf of the 

Chambers of Mines of Western Australia, Victoria and 
Queensland for an increase in the maximum rates of subsidy 
payable to gold producers. These representations stressed that 
rising costs were pressing very heavily on certain sections of the 
industry, and especially on those producers whose recovery rate 
was declining. 


It has become increasingly obvious that insufficient money is 
being spent on exploration and development for gold and that this 
might well put the industry back to the conditions of the 1920's. 
The industry has been helped by the Federal Government’s 
subsidy scheme, under which gold mines were divided into two 
classes: small producers and large producers. The former 
category—those whose output exceeded 500 oz. per annum—could 
claim subsidy if their average cost of production exceeded 
£13 10s. an oz., the rate of payment depending on a mine’s cost 
of producing gold. Under a formula arrangement, the amount of 
subsidy payable annually to such producers on each oz. of fine 
gold produced was three-quarters of the excess of average cost of 
production per oz. over £13 10s. with a maximum rate of £2 an 
oz. Small producers—those whose output of fine gold did not 
exceed 500 oz. per annum—received subsidies on the basis of a 
flat rate of £1 10s. per oz. Since 1955, 15 large gold producers have 
received a total of £A465,050 and 409 small producers were paid 
£A30,447 in bounty. 


Since the subsidy scheme came into operation there have 


been further increases in mining and treatment costs, but no in- 


crease in the official price of gold. The Gold Producers’ Associa- 
tion has given valuable assistance with sales on the open market, 
but here again, the margin of profit has become very small. In the 
absence of a world increase in the price of gold, there is clearly 
an urgent need for stepping up the existing scale of government 
assistance to an industry which produces gold to an annual value 
of between £A16,000,000 and £A17,000,000, virtually the whole 
of which is added to the Commonwealth’s international reserves. 


That the Commonwealth Government appreciates the 
seriousness of the gold industry’s growing difficulties is indicated 
by the Budget introduced to Parliament last month, in which it 
is proposed to amend the Gold Mining Industry Assistance Act 
to provide for a maximum subsidy of £A2 15s. per oz. for large 
producers, together with a bounty of £2 per oz. for producers 
whose annual output is less than 500 oz. In addition, the maxi- 
mum allowance in calculating development expenditure for the 
subsidy will be increased from £3 10s. to £5 5s. per oz. The 
purpose of the latter amendment is to assist gold mines operating 
on a small profit margin to meet the cost of developing their 
properties and so to continue in production. It is proposed that 
the amended subsidy provisions apply to gold produced after 
June 30;-1957. 

The higher subsidies will add £100,000 to the annual payment 
to the industry and will doubtless be welcomed, if only on the 
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principle that half a loaf is better than no bread, but even 
with this increased assistance marginal producers can still 
have a difficult struggle to make ends meet, particularly if 
working costs continue to rise. Having regard to the in- 
dustry’s very great importance to the Commonwealth 
(there are parts of Australia that are largely dependent on 
gold mining operations), and to the fact that Federal 
revenue for the financial year is estimated at 
£A1,321,000,000, it is to be regretted that provision for 
more adequate bounties has not been made. Assistance 
p-ovided by the Federal Government should be on a 
sufficient scale to encourage prospecting for new deposits, 
exploration of existing mines for new ore occurrences, and 
the mining of ore now being removed from reserves by the 
cost situation, which is in danger of being irretrievably lost. 


MINERAL EXPLORATION IN TANGANYIKA 


The mineral resources of a large and remote area in the 
Western Rift Valley of Tanganyika are to be explored in 
a comprehensive aerial and surface prospecting programme 
launched by a company recently registered at Dar-es- 
Salaam. The area now to be systematicaliy explored for all 
types of mineral occurrences covers 34,000 sq. miles, stret- 
ches for about 300 miles north and south, and is bounded 
on the west by the shores of Lake Tanganyika. 


The most modern exploration techniques will be used. 
Aircraft equipped with electronic geophysical instruments 
and with cameras for photographic mapping purposes will 
act in liaison with field parties of geologists, who will range 
through what has been a little explored part of Central 
Africa. The company, Western Rift Exploration Co., has 
been established under the aegis of Anglo American Cor- 
poration of South Africa. 


The headquarters camp of the geological exploration 
party has been eStablished at Chunya, which is 700 miles 
west of Dar-es-Salaam, and field parties will have radio 
communication with Chunya. Aijrcraft will be used to 
keep the remoter camps supplied and to deal with any 
emergencies. 


In area this will not be the biggest prospecting survey 
undertaken in Africa, but it has a unique feature in the 
concentration of different prospecting methods employed. 
It is intended to make a complete geological map of the 
area based on expert interpretation of air photographs and 
subsequent surface investigations to confirm and extend the 
interpretation. In this way it should not be necessary for 
the prospecting geologists to carry out the normal laborious 
geological mapping of the entire ground. Instead, the field 
parties will go straight to those areas which a study of the 
photographic aerial map indicates as more likely to have 
mineral deposits. 


The geochemical method, which it is also proposed to 
use, will be on the widest scale. By this method, minute 
traces of metals—a few parts per million—are extracted 
from soil samples and measured. If any metal is found in 
an unusually large amount, the area from which the 
sample was taken is then thoroughly explored. Terrain, 
climate and the existence of wild animals and tropical 
disease will make this a most arduous survey. The geolo- 
gists will traverse territory never before fully explored. 


The concession’s northernmost point is on Lake Tangan- 
yika near Ujiji—the place where Stanley met Livingstone— 
and it stretches along the Malagarasi River and south-east- 
ward to the Mbeya-Itigi road. The southern boundary is 
the border of Northern Rhodesia. Chunya, which has been 
chosen as the site of headquarters camp, is just outside the 
concession area. 


In addition to the trucks, road-building vehicles and air- 
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craft which the geologists will use, they will also have a 
motor boat on Lake Tanganyika. Two aircraft are equip- 
ped with electronic prospecting instruments. One will fly 
a scintillometer, a magnetometer, and an electromagneto- 
meter; the other only a scintillometer for detailed explora- 
tion of radioactive indications shown up by the larger air- 
craft. The smaller aircraft will be used for relief in any 
emergency that may arise in the outlying camps. There will 
be 15 geologists and 15 European field assistants under the 
resident geologist, Dr. J. H. G. Fuchter. 


The new company has been formed by Anglo American 
Corporation of South Africa, Ltd., and some of its associa- 
ted companies, together with the British South Africa Co., 
Tanganyika Concessions Ltd. and the Newmont Mining Cor- 
poration. With an authorized capital of £1,000,000, it has 
taken over the special exclusive prospecting licence from 
the Anglo American Prospecting Co. (Africa), Ltd., and has 
the right to prospect the concession area for radioactive 
minerals, precious metals (except gold and silver in the 
Chunya District) and base metals other than iron. The 
Anglo American Corporation will act as managers, sec- 
retaries and consulting geologists. 


IRON ORE IN BOSNIA 


\ ~ 


The largest iron ore mine so far known in Yugoslavia is 
that near Vares (Varesh) in Bosnia, slightly to the north- 
west of Sarajevo. The mining town of Vares is located 
at the northern end -of a standard-gauge railway, 13 3/5 
miles long, branching off at Podlugovi, 15 miles to the 
northwest of Sarajevo, from the main railway line from 
Sarajevo for the north. The most important deposits in the 
Vares area are those of Smreke, Droskovac and Brezik. 


In the first half of 1957, the output of the Vares mine 
totalled 558,000 tonnes. This compares with 1,023,700 
tonnes for the whole of 1956. If the same rate of produc- 
tion is maintained during the second half of 1957, a total 
of 1,116,000 tonnes for the whole of the year may be en- 
visaged, or more than all the iron ore mined in Yugo- 
slavia in 1954 (1,110,743 tonnes). 


The rate of progress between 1953 and 1954—about 205 
per cent—is particularly noteworthy and is the result of 
investments and development work launched in 1952 and 
continued throughout 1953. Investments at Vares up to 
and including 1956 totalled about 16,700,000,000 dinar 
(there are 840 dinar to the £), and another 2,000,000,000 
dinar are to be spent during 1957 and 1958. As a result, 
from 1958 onwards the annual capacity of the Vares iron 
ore mine will average 1,750,000 tones, roughly as much as 
all the iron ore mined in Yugoslavia in 1956 (1,724,967 
tonnes). Concurrently with the development work at 
Vares, the share of this mine in the country’s total output 
of iron ore has been rapidly increasing; from 184 per cent 
in 1953 to 41 per cent in 1954, 574 per cent in 1955, and 
594 per cent in 1956. It is intended to raise that share to 
75 per cent by the end of 1958. 


The Vares iron ore is considerably poorer in its chemi- 
cal components than the ore originating from the Ljubija 
mine in western Bosnia, Yugoslavia’s second most im- 
portant iron ore mine. It averages only 33 to 35 per cent 
of both Fe and Mn as compared with approximately 52 
per cent Fe and Mn in the limonite ore at Ljubija, or 
about 48 per cent Fe and Mn in the siderite ore at Liubi‘a. 


A predominant part of the Vares deposits consists of 
siderite. For this reason the iron ore foundry at Zenica, 
Yugoslavia’s greatest iron and steel works (49 miles to the 
north of Sarajevo, on the main railway line referred to 
above), which is based exclusively on the Vares ore, has 
been so equipped as to enable it to blend the various types 
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of ore originating from Vares in order to obtain as far as 
possible chemically uniform charges. Furthermore, the 
works is equipped with an ore sintering plant, particularly 
adapted to siderite, which enables removal of the detri- 
mental sulphur to be carried out; additionally, the furnace 
charges are enriched with Fe, resulting in a more economi- 
cal production of pig iron. 


The ascertained iron ore reserves in the Vares area have 
been calculated at 150,000,000 tonnes. 


JAPAN’S SEARCH FOR MINERALS 


In order to secure raw materials for her expanding metal 
industries, Japan is planning to step up her extensive 
search for mineral resources in South-East Asia, Middle 
and Near East, and Latin America. For this purpose the 
Japanese Government and mining industries are expected 
to organize an Overseas Underground Resources Develop- 
ment Association, which will send survey teams to Iran, 
Pakistan, Peru, Chile, Indonesia, New Caledonia and 
British Borneo. 


While the immediate outlook for the Japanese ferrous 
and non-ferrous metal plants is deflationary, it is believed 
that there will be long-range shortages of many raw 
materials for these industries. 


Under the present plan, which is subject to later revision 
depending on the extent of government assistance avail- 
able, teams of two to five experts will conduct surveys on 
the possibility of developing iron, copper, lead, chrome, 
nickel, manganese and bauxite resources in these countries. 
Many of the surveys will be made in response to requests 
from the governments of the countries concerned. They 
will be in addition to the considerable results already 
achieved by private Japanese firms in this direction. 


The Japanese Mining Industry Association states that 
plans for the current year include a large survey of iron 
mines along the south-east coast of India, around Rulkela, 
which has been organized by the major Japanese steel 
companies. To prepare for this extensive survey, and for 
other future surveys, steelmakers have come to an agree- 
ment to put aside a joint fund for expenses. A levy of 10 
yen per ton of imported iron ore will be imposed on the 
makers and is expected to yield about 90,000,000 yen 
annually. 


According to the Japanese Ministry of International 
Trade and Industries, by the end of the 1956/57 financial 
year (April to March), Japan had established five joint 
mining companies and had invested about $5,900,000 in the 
forms of loans to develop underground resources abroad. 


The joint companies established abroad include two iron 
mining companies in Malaya, a tin mining compary and 
a tungsten mining company in Thailand, and a copper 
mining company in Mexico. 

So far there have been eight Japanese investments in the 
form of loans accompanied by technical co-operation, in 
exchange for supply of mineral resources, of which six 
are in the Philippines and one each in Goa and Hong 
Kong. 


The formation of joint companies in Malaya and Thai- 
land was reported in our issue of June 28, 1957, p. 812. 
The Sumitomo Metal Mining Co. has recently announced 
the signing of a contract with the U Ton Thai Co. of Thai- 
land to establish a joint company to exploit zinc and lead 
ore deposits at the Mae Sod Mines of Northern Thailand. 
This will be the third Thai-Japanese joint mining company. 

In Mexico the Dowa Mining Co. in 1955 founded the 
Dowa de Mexico S.A., a joint company to develop a cop- 
per mine in that country. A monthly production of about 
2,500 tons of crude ore is expected by April, 1959, 
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In 1951 the first Japanese investment in the form of a 
loan was made in Goa by the Kokan Mining Co. Kokan 
invested $1,600,000 to install facilities to develop an iron 
mine, which now produces about 500,000 tons of iron ore 
a year. 


Last year the Kawasaki Steel Corporation and other 
Japanese companies participated financially in the estab- 
lishment of mining facilities in the Palawan Iron Mine of 
the Bacumgan Iron Mining Co. in the Philippines. About 
5,000 tons of ore a month is expected to be shipped to 
Japan from 1958. In addition, three companies have in- 
vested $1,000,000 in the Larap Iron Mine, which has an 
estimated reserve of 26,000,000 tons. Surveys by several 
Japanese groups are in progress in the Sibuguey Mine in 
Mindanao and around Central Luzon. Seven Japanese 
steel companies are planning to invest about $10,000,000 
in the development of the Sibuguey Mine, which has an 
estimated reserve of over 20,000,000 tons of iron ore. 


The Nittetsu Mining Co. has invested 200,000,000 yen in 
mining and ore dressing facilities for an iron mine in 
Hong Kong, from which about 10,000 tons of magnetite 
ore is being shipped monthly to Japan. 


A survey of an iron mine near Copiapo, Central Chile, 
is being made by the Mitsubishi Mining Co. and the Mit- 
subishi Trading Co. The mine is said to contain deposits 
up to 25,000,000 tons If the survey proves satisfactory, 
it is intended to acquire mining rights and develop the 
property. Peru is reported to be contemplating an invita- 
tion for Japanese co-operation in developing underground 
resources and a survey group is likely to be despatched 
this year. 


Two Japanese experts, said to represent a number of large 
mining concerns in Japan, are currently visiting Israel to 
study the geological and mining situation and it is expected 
that negotiations for the export of copper ore to Japan will 
start in the near future. Another Japanese industrial mis- 
sion is scheduled to arrive in Israel shortly. 


SWEDEN’S ATOMIC ENERGY PROGRAMME 


Sweden has ambitious plans for the development of 
nuclear power generation, based on her own resources of 
natural uranium. It is believed that Stockholm may even 
be the first capital in the world to have atomic heating 
in homes and offices. A plant now under construction 
in Farsta suburb will come into operation in 1960, and in 
the same year a similar atomic plant is expected to be 
supplying heat to homes and offices in Vasteras, a manufac- 
turing town about 60 miles north-west of Stockholm. 


It has been predicted that after 1960 Sweden will be start- 
ing up a new nuclear power station every year. 


Initially, the atomic energy industry must rely on 
imported uranium, but it is hoped that independence of 
foreign supplies can eventually be achieved. Uranium is 
already being extracted from the shale deposits of Central 
Sweden, while geological surveys have revealed its existence 
in places as far apart as Lapland in the north and Scania in 
the south. So far, 160 applications for mining concessions 
—limited to a maximum of 4,000 acres—have already been 
received. The low uranium content of the deposits so far 
exploited has made exploitation very expensive, but Atomic 
Energy Ltd. claim to have evolved economic methods of 
extraction. 


Two plants have been set up for handling uranium ores. 
«The first, in Central Sweden, produces a concentrate with a 
uranium content of about 10 per cent. The second, in 
Stockholm, reprocesses the concentrate until pure uranium 
is obtained. Sweden’s uranium needs are estimated at 20 
tons a year by 1960 rising to more than 200 tons by 1970, 
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Recovery of Uranium and Thorium 


for the selective concentration of uranium from 

clarified sulphuric acid leach liquor. It offers the 
advantages of continuous countercurrent operation, greater 
flexibility to cope with changes in the feed, freedom from 
poisoning and mechanical blockage problems that are ex- 
perienced with ion-exchange, and a smaller capital expendi- 
ture on plant. Against this must be reckoned the loss of 
solvents to the aqueous phase by solubility, entrainment 
and, possibly, chemical degredation; this loss will be the 
chief factor controlling operating costs. With extremely 
low-grade liquors, solvent losses per lb. of recovered 
uranium can be uneconomically high. These losses increase 
markedly when liquors containing suspended solids are 
used; hence, unlike the position in ion-exchange, it is im- 
practical, at the moment, to apply solvent extraction 
directly to leached pulps. 


The solvents employed for this work must be almost in- 
soluble in aqueous solution, and in practice consist of an 
extractant dissolved in a cheap diluent like kerosene. The 
function of the extractant, which may be either acidic or 
basic in character, is to combine with uranium and give 
an extractable complex. Acid extractants include long- 
chain mono- and di-alkyl phosphates, while basic ex- 
tractants include many types of high molecular weight 
secondary and tertiary amines. Amines have the advantage 
of a greater selectivity for uranium, but suitable ones are 
not so readily available as the alkyl phosphates. 


In the U.S. at least two solvent plants using alkyl phos- 
phates have already been installed and it is understood that 
in the near future plants using amines will also be set up. 
The choice of €xtractant is likely to be governed primarily 
by considerations of availability and price. The possibility 
of preparing amines at competitive price is being studied 
at Teddington as part of the research programme of the 
Radiochemical Group. 


“ OLVENT extraction is an alternative to ion-exchange 


Ion-Exchange Resin Membrane in Pulp Process 


Last year the processes exhibited at the “open days” 
included an ion-exchange resin membrane in pulp method 
for the extraction of uranium from ore leach pulp. This 
process has been modified and improved and development 
is still proceeding. In common with other resin membrane 
in pulp processes, it has the advantage of avoiding a liquid- 
solid separation, but a special feature is that the pulp is 
handled as leached without being de-sanded. 


The apparatus now being used consists of 15 units ar- 
ranged to form a cascade. Each unit is a wooden box 
24 in. deep, 4.25 in. wide, with a 12 in. long truncated 
“V”" shaped base clamped over a perfczated rubber sheet 
on to an air chamber. Every unit contains 9 sq. ft. of ion- 
exchange resin in a pack consisting of seven parallel sheets. 
Air is introduced through the perforated rubber sheeting 
into the pulp to keep the solids in suspension. Generally, 
nine units constitute the adsorption circuit, one unit is on 
standby, and the remainder constitute the elution circuit. 


Thorium from Uranium-Barren Liquors 


In many parts of the world the situation arises where the 
treatment of ores for the recovery of uranium produces a 
liquor which, after adsorption of the uranium, contains 
sufficient thorium to make its extraction a worthwhile pro- 
position provided it could be economically undertaken. 


Processes for the recovery of uranium and thorium from 

ores and leach liquors were demonstrated at Teddington, 

Middiesex, during “open days” at the Chemical Re- 

search Laboratory of the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. 


The Radiochemical Group of the C.R.L. was therefore 
asked to investigate the possibility of developing an econo- 
mic method of recovery. After several nfethods had been 
tried a countercurrent extraction process was adopted. As 
was pointed out in describing the solvent extraction of 
uranium from sulphuric acid leach liquors, the chief factor 
controlling the operating costs of a countercurrent process 
is the loss of solvent to the aqueous phase by solubility or 
entrainment. The investigators had, therefore, to find a 
solvent which would not only be highly selective in terms 
of thorium, but would also be insoluble in the aqueous 
phase. 


A number of solvents are being investigated, some of 
which have shown exceptional promise. For example, the 
reactant used in the recent demonstrations has proved 
capable of extracting more than 99 per cent of the thorium 
which, together with a considerably greater quantity of im- 
purities, is present in the aqueous feed. The purity of the 
thorium recovered is likely to exceed 95 per cent. 


No large-scale study has yet been undertaken, but from 
the cost basis obtained in laboratory operation, the process 
would appear to be economically sound. 


Thorium from Monazite 


The extraction of thorium from monazite is complicated 
by the fact that the ore is largely a phosphatic material, 
existing methods of recovery by normal chemical treatment 
being laborious. In this connection it is noteworthy that 
an American company, W. R. Grace and Co., which for 
some time has been supplying the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion with thorium oxide, is negotiating to terminate its 
contract. In its statement to shareholders the company 
announced that difficulties encountered in the processing 
of monazite sands to extract thorium at its Curtis Bay plant 
had made it impossible to deliver according to the schedule 
called for by the contract. 


The Radiochemical Group is working on what promises 
to be a more simple and economical method of recovering 
thorium from monazite, using phosphorylated cellulose. 
The process, which is now in the final stages of small-scale 
development, steps up the ratio of thorium to rare earths 
and yields a concentrate which is relatively free from phos- 
phate. 


Cellulose may be phosphorylated by reacting with urea 
and phosphoric acid to give a cation-exchange material 
which is fibrous, hydrophilic and possesses a high rate of 
reaction. W. and R. Balston, Ltd., have prepared phos- 
phorylated cellulose with a cation-exchange capacity up 
to 10 meq./g. The ion-exchange behaviour of this material 
differs from that of the conventional resins in that certain 
metal ions are adsorbed from strongly acid solution (up to 
SN) and can only be eluted by using reagents which strongly 
complex the metal; e.g., ammonium carbonate for thorium, 
ammonium fluoride for zirconium and acetone-hydrochloric 
acid for iron. : 
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In the process under development at C.R.L., the mona- 
zite is leached with hot, concentrated sulphuric acid, and 
after dilution and filtration, the liquor is passed through a 
column of phosphorylated cellulose. Rare earths are ad- 
sorbed initially but are rapidly displaced by thorium. The 
column is then washed with sulphuric acid, water and 
ammonia, eluted with 10 per cent ammonium carbonate 
solution and, after washing with water, reconverted to the 
hydrogen form for a further cycle. The metals are con- 
veniently recovered from the eluate by boiling, which de- 
composes the carbonate complexes to hydrated oxides. 


Complete recovery of thorium from the origirial ore is 
obtained, a typical concentrate having the following analy- 
sis: ThO. 90 per cent, P.O; 4 per cent, R.O; 3 per cent, 
other metal oxides 3 per cent. 
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Processes developed at the Chemical Research Labora- 
tory for the recovery of gold from cyanide liquors, using 
ion-exchange resins, were reviewed in our issue of 31/5/57, 
p. 689. Further work has since been done on the theoreti- 
cal side of the process and it is believed that the factors 
chiefly responsible for the selectivity of resins have been 
elucidated, though it has yet to be seen whether such know- 
ledge will enable the preparation of better resins. 


From the economic standpoint, attention is being con- 
centrated chiefly on the elution cycle, the aim being to 
cheapen the process. The possibility of using the method 
for cyanide recovery is also being studied and it is under- 
stood that at the present time consideration is also being 
given to the possible application of resin-in-pulp tech- 
niques. 


Mining Progress in Venezuela 


INE production in Venezuela during 1956 ex- 
M ceeded the levels reached in the previous year, 
states the Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons 
in a recent report to Congress. Only in the case of dia- 
monds was a decline in output recorded and this was attri- 


buted to difficulties resulting from abnormally heavy rains. 


On the other hand, pyrites, phosphate, nickel and man- 
ganese appeared for the first time in the statistics of mineral 
products, most of them on a significant scale, as the accom- 
panying table shows. 


Mineral 1955 1956 
EG ONO oi oes ene sc et iadicss 8,439,451 11,104,783 
AINE ME EY oo in dks eaetiewens’s 61,139 69,825 
Diamonds (metric carats) ......... 141,147 93,833 
COME I os 5 i So ccsaiaescsccsee 30,809 . 30,923 
Asbestos (tonnes) ...............55. 1,594 4,573 
Py Site (E0RIS) oon cise. cc cecesceee — 60,000 
Phosphate (tonnes) .................. —- 30,200 
PUT OOO ook sons cg seeccsecs —- 573 
Manganese (tonnes) ............... — 9,360 


Formerly, mine production in Venezuela was confined to 
gold and coal. On April 8, 1946, a disastrous explosion at 
the Naricual collieries in Anzodtegui State led to the sus- 
pension of operations at this mine, which was then reach- 
ing an output of 580 tonnes per month. In line with the 
project for a State-financed iron and steel industry, the 
Ministry of Mines and Hydrocarbons was entrusted with 
the rehabilitation of the Naricual coalfield, from which it 
is anticipated that an output of some 1,500 tonnes per day 
will become available in the near future. 


- 


Iron Ore and Gold 


The expansion of iron ore production can readily be seen 
from the following table : 


Year Tonnes 
WO pS, i acersui ead sais tees deadkanoo 198,951 
Ls EERE R A OCS ARIE Sgn 1,269,610 
Ey Umer Peer ater So a TTT sof 1,969,802 
i RAEN ch eee TOE Mee 296, 
SUE ib dint nathansenncoateyrbsnences 5,420,596 
oe EEE RIOD || RRR pe Ebi roe: 8,439,450 
1956. A aviisichsseidudaieetas 11,104,783 


Of last year’s total, the Orinoco Mining Co. contributed 
8,271,417 tonnes and the Iron Mines. of Venezuela 
2,833,365 tonnes. 

Gold production in 1956, of which 98.4 per cent was ob- 
tained from vein deposits, exceeded that of the previous 





year by 14.2 per cent. Approximately half this output came 
from the operations of Minas de Oro El Callao, a lessee 
undertaking of the mines of the same name, in which the 
government holds 85.6 per cent of the shares. These mines 
were expropriated on October 10, 1951, from Guayana 
Mines Ltd., which had ceased production some considerable 
time previously. After rehabilitation they were leased to 
MOCCA, which was constituted on April 15, 1953. 


Coal 


Great efforts have been made by the department to re- 
habilitate and recondition the Naricual coal mines which, 
together with the coal seams of Tachira and Gudrico— 
under exploitation for some time—are at present the only 
coal mining centres. It is certain that Venezuela also pos- 
sesses important occurrences in Unare and Clarines (Anzo4- 
tegui), Sabana Grande and El Morro de Macaira (Guarico), 
Taguay (Aragua), Los Caballos (Lara), the Cachiri, Guasare 
and Socuy rivers (Zulia), and other localities. Of last 
year’s production, the greater part came from Lobatera, in 
Tachira State. 


It is hoped that, when the Naricual mine starts producing 
towards the end of this year, it will be regarded as a model 
colliery of its kind. 


Other Minerals 


The production of asbestos comes entirely from the 
Tinaquillo district of Cojedes State. 


During the year, the mines of Aroa produced 60,000 ton- 
nes of pyrites of copper and iron, a mineral which contains 
an average of 2.2 per cent Cu and 24 per cent sulphur. 
Considerable progress was achieved during the year in the 
modernization of the mines. 


Prospecting and blocking out of the phosphate deposits 
situated in Riecito, Falcon State, have indicated reserves of 
around 5,000,000 tons. 


The exploitation of nickel, in the region bounded by 
Aragua and Miranda States, and of manganese in Upata, 
Bolivar State, was confined to preliminary trials which will 
be followed by rising production of these minerals in the 

. immediate future. 


Radioactive minerals are reserved for the State. Pros- 
pecting operations undertaken by the department itself are 
clcimed to have given, up to the present, very good results. 


426 


ORE than the history of the birth and expansion 
M of a corporation that has become the largest non- 

ferrous mining and metal fabricating organization 
in the world, Anaconda is rich in romance, packed with 
human interest, and as adventurous as a Western thriller. 
In the words of the author, the Anaconda company spans 
the evolution in mining and metallurgy. It stands as a 
rhonument to free enterprise, as well as an enduring tri- 
bute to big-visioned men of the type of Marcus Daly, Cor- 
nelius F. Kelley and John D. Ryan, whose rugged in- 
dividualism and dogged initiative laid the foundations of 
the Anaconda empire. 


The Story 


Daly, a penniless Irish immigrant boy, who worked as a 
dock labourer in New York, rose to be a copper king; 
Kelley, whose first pay was $14 a day as water boy for a 
railway construction gang, became the dominating force in 
the progress of the company; Ryan, once clerk in a country 
general store, became twin pilot with Kelley in shaping the 
course of Anaconda. 


Another element animating the early development of 
Anaconda was the pioneer spirit of the West. From the 
West came not only the original capital, but also the know- 
how that transformed the Butte district into America’s 
greatest mining area. From Nevada came the mining 
methods so successfully employed later at Butte; from 
Colorado came the men who built and operated the first 
successful smelter in Montana; from California and Mis- 
souri came the Argonauts whose gold and silver diggings 
led to Daly’ssdiscovery of the richest deposit of copper 
sulphide that had ever been found. 


All the dictates of business prudence should have told 
Daly to withdraw from the undertaking, when, to his 
momentary dismay, the Anaconda mine changed from sil- 
ver to copper. At that period the United States was not a 
copper consumer. Moreover, Butte was difficult of access; 
the processes of ore reduction were primitive; Montana was 
still a frontier. But it was significant that 1882—the year 
when Daly took over the Anaconda mine to launch a new 
era in copper—Thomas A. Edison started the Pearl Street 
generating station to light the streets of New York. This 
pioneer plant used 128,793 lb. of copper for wiring and 
equipment—an insignificant amount by modern standards. 


There was little reason at that time to hope that copper, 
produced from the Anaconda ore, could successfully com- 
pete with the native copper ores of the Lake Superior dis- 
trict. Furthermore, the limited copper market at that time 
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Marcosson 
York), in which one of mining’s most stirring and colour- 
ful epics is brilliantly recounted. 


scarcely warranted a large production of the metal. In 
1882 the annual consumption of copper for the entire world 
represented about two weeks’ supply at the present rate. 


Daly was undeterred. He had the faith to go ahead 
when all others in the Butte district regarded the produc- 
tion of copper as a hopeless economic undertaking, and 
the courage to invest more than $15,000,000 in mines and 
plants. The syndicate in which he was a partner gave him 
unlimited backing during the period when his expenditures, 
often on undertakings of an experimental character, moun- 
ted to millions of dollars with little corresponding return. 


Of Anaconda 


In those days Swansea led the world in copper smelting 
and refining. There was no plant in the Western States for 
the treatment of copper ores and in the East there was only 
a small plant in Baltimore. Satisfied that the process of 
smelting and reduction of ores could be satisfactorily ac- 
complished at Butte, Daly decided to build a smelter. In 
1883 he started the construction of the first copper works 
three miles below the site of the present town of Anaconda. 


A period of temporary discouragement began in 1888 
when the newly-completed Anaconda works were destroyed 
by fire. They were rebuilt with all metal construction the 
following year. In less than a decade the entire plant was 
found to be inadequate. The Washoe Copper Co., capita- 
lized at $20,000,000, was then formed by Daly and his 
partners to construct the new reduction works at Anacon- 
da, which came to be known as the largest reduction opera- 
tion in the world. 

In 1892 Daly achieved an output of 100,000,000 lb. of 
metal and with this achievement his enterprise became the 
world’s greatest copper producer. 

Up to the beginning of the last decade of the nineteenth 
century the four men comprising the syndicate had opera- 
ted as partners without corporate organization. On January 
19, 1891, they incorporated the Anaconda Mining Co. with 
a capital of 500,000 shares of a par value of $25. On June 
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29, 1895, all the property of this company was transferred 
to the newly-launched Anaconda Copper Mining Co.— 
which became the dominant factor in the various consoli- 
dations that eventually led to the Anaconda Company. 


Though the name of Anaconda has become synonymous 
with the red metal, copper accounts for barely half of the 
company’s present production. Anaconda not only operates 
mines in half a dozen States and in three foreign countries, 
but also concentrates, smelts, refines, fabricates and con- 
ducts a host of other operations at its many plants. With 
the acquisition of the American Brass Co., and later the 
creation of Anaconda Wire and Cable Co., it.entered the 
fabricating field to obtain an outlet for its metals under the 
aegis “From Mine to Consumer”. Anaconda installa- 
tions are dispersed from the Naugatuck Valley in Connecti- 
cut to the western slopes of the Rockies; from a Butte shaft 
a mile underground to an Andes headgear 11,000 ft. above 
sea level. Until the Iron Curtain shut it off, Anaconda 
conducted a lead, coal and zinc operation in Silesia. 


The company has more metal in-its ore reserves to-day 
than ever before in its seventy-five year history. Its Chu- 
quicamata mine in Chile is the world’s greatest single ore- 
body with reserves amounting to more than 1,000,000,000 
tons. The Greater Butte Project’s Kelley mine, the new 
Berkeley Pit, Ryan Shaft, the North-West Project, the 
Special Development Programme and other reserves con- 
tain 40,000,000 tons of copper, or more than one-fourth 
of the known world copper reserves. Furthermore, the 
development of old and dormant mines on the Favour Hill 





at Butte and elsewhere is stepping up output and reserves 
by the application of advanced technological knowledge. 
Prospecting is ceaselessly carried on by the Anaconda Geo- 
logical Department. 


The company is the largest producer of zinc in the U.S., 
accounting for 20 per cent of the U.S. domestic production. 
With further development of the Butte area it became the 
biggest manganese producer in the country, turning out-90 
per cent of the total U.S. production. The production of 
ore at Butte and its processing at Anaconda, Montana, into 
nodules, have been followed by the development and opera- 
tion of ferromanganese plants. 


Anaconda’s twenty mineral products are all metals save 
for phosphate rock and sulphur. The rock is employed to 
make treble superphosphate and phosphoric acid, while the 
sulphur is used to process copper ore. Among the various 
ore products are gold, silver, lead, cadmium, bismuth, 
iridium, arsenic, platinum and selenium. 


Two comparatively new operations show how the com- 
pany has kept pace with progress and changing needs. 
Near Grants in New Mexico its Jackpile uranium mine, 
which surpasses all others within the U.S. in size and out- 
put, is making a significant contribution to the requirements 


of atomic power. In 1955, the company dedicated its alu- — 


minium plant at Columbia Falls, Montana. It has since 





been investigating the possibility of providing its own 
supply of alumina from domestic clays. All plans have 
been laid for bringing its clay-alumina process into com- 
mercial operation and this year a large pilot plant will be 
erected at Anaconda. 


Anaconda has kept pace with both mining and metallurgi- 
cal progress. Many of the important developments in these 
fields were engineered by Anaconda’s staff. Since the grade 
of ore now being treated in the U.S. averages less than nine- 
tenths of one per cent copper, the importance of work in 
this field is evident. 


Included in the Anaconda empire are nearly 400,000 
acres of Montana timber, water-supply companies, seven 
daily newspapers and a weekly, and a 40-mile electrified 
railway that hauls the Butte ore to the Anaconda reduction 
plant. In Chile the company operates railways, ships and 
other service facilities. 


Over the years Anaconda’s financial structure has grown 
tremendously. In 1895 the company was incorporated at 
$30,000,000. Total assets at the end of 1955 exceeded 
$911,000,000 and shareholders’ equity was $701,000,000. 
Book value of lands and mining claims was $263,000,000 
and of plants, $655,000,000 before depreciation. Working 
capital amounted to $183,000,000. 


From 1895 to 1955 inclusive, including production of 
subsidiary companies from date of acquisition, the com- 
pany produced 18,450,000 s.tons of copper, 5,250,000 tons 
of zinc, 2,050,000 tons of lead, 742,000,000 oz. of silver, and 
5,800,000 oz. of gold. The company’s fabricators have 
marketed 13,700,000 tons of copper and brass products 
since 1922. Reckoned in dollars, the sales of metals, pro- 
ducts and services have totalled $10,500,000,000, which, to- 
gether with the $130,000,000 owned on notes at December 
31, 1955, after the payment of taxes, direct and indirect 
labour, supplies and power, provided $764,000,000 for 
distribution to stockholders, who on that date numbered 
115,555. Gross income has remained at favourable levels 
throughout most of the post-war years, averaging 
$437,000,000 per year, or more than double pre-war levels. 


From January 1, 1946, up to the end of 1955, construc: 
tion expenditures amounted to $387,000,000. The planned 
programme for future expansion during the subsequent five- 
year period will probably entail expenditures in the region 
of $250,000,000. 

Three-quarters of a century after Daly’s famous dis- 
covery, Anaconda is still advancing both technically and in 
the scope and scale of its far-flung operations. 
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Separation and Concentration of Minerals 


gravity separation at the Congress, of which two 

were discussed in our issue of October 4, 1957. 
In “ A Study of the Behaviour of Particles in Jigging” 
(II : 3), by H. Kirchberg and W. Hentzschel, experiments 
designed to investigate the action of a jig still further were 
described in which the conception of individual particle 
movement is no longer considered but instead the bed of 
grains as a whole, together with the supporting and moving 
medium. As a result the authors came to the following con- 
clusions :— 

For every material there is a maximum height of stroke up 
to the point where the deposit is loosened through the har- 
monic pulsations of the medium. If this stroke is too great, the 
loosening wave cannot penetrate to the top of the material so 
that the upper layers are not influenced by the jigging motion. 
For each kind of material, there is an optimum speed and 
stroke which is reached when the volume of voids in the system 
is about 60 per cent. The most practical way is to set the speed 
and then adjust the stroke. The aim should be to keep the 
time of loosening as low as possible in the fluid layer zone and 
as long as possible in the loose layer zone and this is realised 
by the Bird cycle or in jigging fine material by using strong 
sub-water currents and high speed. With high speed jigging 
machines the speed should, if possible, be beiuw the critical 
so as to avoid the formation of standing waves. 

In subsequent discussion the “ wall effect ’’ was raised, but 
the authors said tests had shown this to be insignificant. 


F IVE papers comprised the section on classification and 


Magnetic Concentration, Roasting and Sintering 


Six papers were presented in the magnetic concentration, 
roasting and sintering section of the Congress. In “ Dry 
Magnetic Separation of Finely Ground Magnetite”’ (III: 1), 
by Urmas Runolinna, laboratory and mill scale experiments 
with dry magnetic separation of finely ground magnetite 
were described and the effect of a number of variables 
discussed. 

The author showed that the feed should not only be dried, 
but that the dry solids should be dispersed by adding a small 
amount of fatty acid to a drying or grinding unit to prevent 
“* flocs ’ forming in the dry state. It is claimed that the effect 
of greater field strength is to improve separation in a drum 
separator as increasing peripheral speed can be used, resulting 
in increased centrifugal force and increased field frequency, 
both of which improve the cleaning effect. At a certain speed, 
however, the centrifugal force on a particle of magnetite 
becomes equal to that of the attractive force, this critical 
speed increasing somewhat with decreasing particle size. For 
best results, a dry separator should be run at a speed slightly 
below this critical value as the efficiency of separation falls 
with any reduction in speed below this critical. A rotating 
magnetic field is also said to improve separation. 

A comparison between wet and dry magnetic separation 
indicates that the dry method is far more effective than the 
wet method. Less cleaning stages are necessary with dry 
separation and the drum can be run at a much higher speed. 
Furthermore, the alternating field has much less effect in wet 
separation as the water is too viscous a medium to let the 
gangue particles escape fast enough. 

Various questions were raised by Ekelorp (Sweden), Van 
Der Graaf (Holland), Roe (U.S.A.) and Meyer (Germany). 


Mr. Van Der Graaf mentioned the problem of wet magnetic 
separation for separating hematite after a magnetic roast 


Further aspects of The International Mineral Congress, 
held at Stockholm from September 18-21, 1957, are here 
reviewed by Our Own Correspondent. 


from niobium ores and wondered how the dry method would 
operate. 


Mr. Roe queried the possibility of problems of dust control 
in extensive dry separation, but agreed that work in the U.S. 
and Canada had confirmed the desirability of dry separation. 
Here they had sized the feed to prevent a flocculated feed and 
designed a special separator to deal with the fine material, 
which used a helical field on a vertical separator. 


Sven Eketorp, in “‘ Magnetic roasting of hematite ’’, (III : 2) 
described investigations using hydrogen and other reducing 
gases and discussed the heat economy of the process. 


A new type of rotary recuperative furnace was also described 
in which the feed is preheated by the outgoing roasted ore, 
so that it leaves the furnace at only 100-150°C. 


Other Papers 


““ Developments in sintering efficiency” (III : 3), were 
discussed by W. Davies and D. W. Mitchell. The authors 
pointed out that last year no less than 30 per cent of the iron 
ores smelted in Britain were sintered before delivery to the 
blast furnace. The factors influencing the demand for in- 
creased sinter were reviewed and the variables in the process 
considered in a very comprehensive manner. A number of 
questions were asked and additional information was given 
by various contributors. 


** Agglomeration of hematite concentrate using updraft 
grate-firing techniques ’’, (III : 4), by Thomas E. Ban, deals 
mainly with laboratory research extending over four years 
and devoted to pelletizing flotation concentrate of hematite 
in the U.S.A., which resulted in the design and use of large 
scale plants. 


The question of pellet formation, mechanics of heat transfer 
and combustion as well as material and energy balance was 
discussed. 

** Beneficiation of titanium ores ”’ (III : 5), by W. K. Finn, 
was not presented by the author and discussion was thereby 
limited, but the paper is a very interesting review of the 
beneficiation of ilmenite, rutite and associated minerals. 
The author points out that there are a number of very finely 
intergrown titanium ores in which the components cannot be 
liberated by grinding, so that ore-dressing methods are 
precluded. These occur mostly as intergrowths of ilmenite 
and hematite or ilmenite and magnetite and a process developed 
by the New Jersey Zinc Company to handle such material has 
been applied in the Sorel plant, Canada. It comprises a 
reducing smelt in an atmosphere containing carbon monoxide 
producing a crude melt containing 90 per cent or more iron to 
a slag with 70 to 72 per cent TiOz. The author has also 
suggested that the Renn process may offer possibilities in the 
treatment of such ores. 

In “ Extension of beneficiation curves to the magnetic 
separation of minerals” (III : 6), the author (E. Occelia) 
described how the cumulative weight obtained with increasing 
field and the grade of each fraction could be plotted against the 
field strength and from these curves the characteristics of the 
separation obtained. 

Our correspondent’s review of the Congress will be con- 
cluded in a subsequent issue. 
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Machinery and Equipment 





Cleaning Equipment Components 


A new cleaner, Pyroclean No. 8, re- 
cently introduced by the Metal Finishing 
Division of the Pyrene Co., Ltd., now 
enables costs of component "cleaning to 
be cut during the manufacturing process. 


Very wide in its range of applications, 
Pyroclean No. 8 is a mild, activated 
alkali powder, can be used in any kind 
of spray was machine, and cleans 
ferrous and non-ferrous metal parts with 
equal facility. Its marked economies de- 
rive from the extremely low concentra- 
tion at which the cleaner is used, which 
is 0.1 to 0.2 per cent (1 to 2 Ib. per 100 


gallons of water) and its low operating . 


temperature, between 130 and 160 deg. 
F, according to local production circum- 
stances. Pyroclean No. 8 can be em- 
ployed in all applications where alkali or 
emulsion cleaners are ordinarily operated, 


Method of operation is simple. The 
tank of the spray equipment is filled with 
tap water to the correct level and then 
raised to a temperature of 160 deg. F. 
Pyroclean No. 8 powder is added at the 
initial rate of 1 Ib. per 100 gallons and 
the solution is thoroughly mixed by 
operating the spray. The cleaner is then 
normally ready for use. To secure the 
maximum operating efficiency with 
economy, it may be found desirable to 
regulate the strength and temperature 
within their approximate ranges. 


When the volume of production passed 
through the cleaner is high, it is usually 
found desirable to discard the solution 
at regular intervals. In other circum- 
stances the strength of the solution is 
controllable to maintain efficiency. 


Similar production economies and 





advantages are obtained when the new 
Pyrene material is employed in spray 
machines and similar plant for degreas- 
ing work before pre-treatment and 
organic finishing. 


2,000 TONS AN HOUR 


To facilitate the movement of im- 
ported iron ore at the Margam Wharf of 
the Steel Company of Wales, Ltd., 
mechanical handling plant with a capa- 
city of 2,000 tons per hour has recently 
been installed. Conveyors and mobile 
feeders were supplied by Richard Sut- 
cliffe, Ltd., of Horbury, Wakefield, 
utilizing David Brown Radicon worm- 
gear units up to the largest in the range. 


Three 100-ton transfer cars run on 
rails along a concrete structure traversing 
the whole length of the wharf, the trans- 
porter unloaders lifting ore from the ship 
into the cars, which feed conveyors. 


To relieve the congestion on the trans- 
fer cars a 60 in. wide conveyor 1,060 ft. 
long has been installed on the base of 
one of the sets of rails formerly used by 
the cars. This is driven by a 120 h.p. 
motor through a Size 24 RHU type 
Radicon unit which reduces the speed 
from 750 to 37.5 r.p.m. 


This belt is fed with ore by means of 
two travelling hopper cars, the traversing 
drive being effected by two 15 hp. 


motors running at 1,000 r.p.m., reduction 
being achieved through Size 7 RHU Radi- 
cons. A Size 17 RHO type Radicon on 
the hopper feeder drive has a ratio of 
15 to 1 and is driven by a 40 h.p. motor. 


At the delivery end of the main con- 
veyor a 27 ft. shuttle conveyor has Size 
10 and 6 RHU Radicons on the belt and 
traversing drives respectively. 


MASTER-HONE OPERATIONS 


At Michael’s colliery, the largest in 
Scotland, bearings were overheating on 
the winding gear situated approximately 
150 ft. from ground level. 


It was imperative that the grinding or 
machining of these journals should be 
carried out with the minimum loss of 
production. Normal methods would 
necessarily have involved extensive dis- 
mantling of the overhead winding shaft 
assembly. In an effort to have these 
journals treated on site, Nicol and 
Andrew, Ltd. then co-operated by 
applying their Master-Hone portable 
grinding and honing technique. 

The colliery engineers arranged to lift 
the shaft complete with winding gear 
pulleys—22 ft. in dia—a height of 
approximately 12 in., sufficient to enable 
the grinding head to be mounted on the 
journals. Master-Hone is represented in 
many areas by Metalock (Britain), Ltd. 


At left, components being passed through a conveyorized spray washing 


machine employing Pyroclean No. 8. 


At right, the winding gear at the 


Michael, Scotland’s largest colliery. At 150 ft. above ground level .040 and .060 
in. were skimmed from the journals after the bearings had been raised 12 in. 





Uranium, said to be of the finest 
quality, is reported to have been dis- 
covered in Pakistan. 

* 


The Chilean Ministry of Mines has 
autiorized Braden Copper to invest up 
to $2,800,000 in the development of a 
new flotation plant at El Teniente. 

* 

A total of £12,090,000 is to be spent 
in 1958 on providing social and welfare 
facilities for Hungary’s mining areas, re- 
ports the newspaper Népszabadsdg. 

+ 


Construction of a large alumina plant 
has started at Gorka, Cracow Voivod- 
ship, Poland. This plant is scheduled to 
go into production in 1959, using locally 
occurring minerals. 

* 


“re Government of India has decided 
to + up a corporation with a capital of 
Rs.20,000,000 to work the diamond 
mines of Panna in Madhya Pradesh, 
which are to be nationalized shortly. 

* 


The Geological Survey of Pakistan in- 
tends to carry out detailed prospecting 
and surveying of gold deposits dis- 
covered in quartz rock in the Chaghai 
area of Baluchistan. " 


Vocational training experts of the 
European Coal and Steel Community 
will visit Britain from November 25 to 
December 5 to study vocational training 
measures in British coalmines. 

* 

A new coalmine has been put into 
operation at Turon, in Asturias, by the 
Hulleras del Turon Co., which has been 
associated since 1890 with Spain’s oldest 
iron and steel company, the Altos 
Hornos de Vizcaya. Output is expected 
to reach 600,000 tons of bituminous coal 
per annum. 


* 
Irish Minerals Ltd., of Arklow, County 
Wicklow, Eire, are understood to be in- 
terested in the possibility of reopening 
disused lead and zinc mines at Keeldrum, 
County Donegal. These mines were last 
worked about a century ago by the 
British Government and Welsh miners 
were brought to operate them. 
* 


Fourieen thousand tons of coal have 
been shipped from Wankie Colliery, 
Southern Rhodesia, to the Sudan as part 
of a 50,000-ton order. Two further shi 
ments totalling 16,000 tons will be poe 
early in November. This is the first occa- 
sion in recent years that coal has been 
exported from the Federation. 

* 


The U.S. Congress has granted 
$206,000 to the Bureau of Mines to com- 
mence research into the application of 
nuclear energy to the underground gasifi- 
cation of coal. Previous attempts to 
gasify coal in situ have not met with 
much success in the U.S. In Britain, how- 
ever, work is currently pregeants ae the 
construction of a power station fired by 
gas obtained by underground combustion 
of coal. 

* 

At the annual general ry Sr few 
Divide Chrome Mines, Li 
cently in pg a South Rhodesia, the 
chairman, Sir Robert Hudson, said that 
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MINING MISCELLANY 


in the five months to August 31, 1957, 
production amounted to 2,264 tons of 
ore. This was lower than expected owing 
to the shortage of African labour. “ The 
ore reserves are kept just ahead of our 
production”, stated Sir Robert, “and 
partially developed ore reserves have in- 
creased far a our requirements for 
present contracts ” 
*x 


The new reverberatory furnace at the 
smelter of \Noranda Mines, Quebec’s 
large copper producer, has started opera- 
tions. This brings the number of furnaces 
to three, and represents the culmination 
of an expansion programme under way 
since 1956 and involving an outlay of 
$4,500,000. Noranda’s objective is a 
smeite, production of 130,000 to 135,000 
tons a year. Of the current output of 
100,000 tons, 25,000 tons is won from 
ihe company’s own Horne mine, the bal- 
ance representing custom business. 

7 


A preliminary aerial survey of mineral 
resources is to be conducted along the 
eastern coast of Korea within the next 
few months. Covering an area of 7,600 
sq. miles in Kangwon-do and Kyong- 
sang-Pukdo provinces, it is to be financed 
by I.C.A. and will be conducted by Dr. 
David Gallagher, of the U.S. Geological 
Survey, together with members of the 
Korean Office of Geological Survey. The 
preliminary survey will probably be 
followed by the selection of a firm to 
conduct a full-dress survey. 

* 


The Government of Ceylon is stock- 
piling monazite to be given as a con- 
tribution to the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission for proposed experi- 
ments in this region in the peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. Separation of mona- 
z.ite from the beach sands along the 
Kalutara coast began about two years 
ago. If the United Nations Atomic 
Energy Commission does not proceed 
with its experiments in this region, the 
Ministry of Industries will seek authority 
from the Prime Minister for the disposal 
of all stocks of monazite. 

. 


A company known as the New Zea- 
land Development Corporation has been 
registered in Wellington to investigate 
plans for the establishment of an opera- 
tional company to exploit domestic iron- 
sand deposits. The proposed undertaking 
would have an _ initial capital of 
£25,000,000. It is hoped to build an iron 
and steel works at Port Chalmers, 
Dunedin (South Island), with an annual 
capacity of 250,000 tons of pig-iron, 
which should be in operation by 1963. 
The raw material would be principally 
titano-magnetite from the Taranaki 
(North Island) deposits, which assay 
about 60 per cent iron and 5 per cent 
titanium, reserves being estimated at 
750,000,000 tons. It is planned to use an 
electro-smeltin process to treat about 
500,000 tons of sands a year. By-products 
would include industrial gas, titanium 
dioxide, vanadium, and possibly thorium. 

* 


The Ashland Mining Corporation, De- 
troit, which is 50 per cent owned by 
McLouth Steel Corporation, has an- 
nounced that tests on leased mining pro- 
perties in Ashland County, Wisconsin, 


have proved the existence of a “sub- 
stantial tonnage” of iron-bearing mate- 
rial, making a mine and concentration 
plant economically feasible. The com- 
pany estimates that the mineable tonnage 
of crude material to a depth of 400 ft. is 
about 250,000,000 tons. 
. 


An old silver mine (Condorisco, sixty 
miles from La Serena in the north of 
Chile) will shortly start production again 
after complete mechanization of its 
equipment. Officials estimate that the 
new machinery (Deutsch motors and 
Denver and Taylor mills) will make 
possible the treatment of sixty tons of 
ore in each eight-hour shift. When two 
shifts start working, monthly production 
will reach a level of 400 kgs. of silver 
and 7 kgs. of gold. 

* 


A promising long-term development in 
the Costa Rican minerals field in 1956 
was the initiation of intensive exploration 
activities for bauxite by several of the 
largest American aluminium companies. 
The companies concerned (Kaiser, Alcoa, ~ 
Reynolds, and American Metals) have 
been granted exploration permits, each 
of which is valid for a period of three 
years and covers 50 sq. kilometres. 
Although the presence of bauxite ore in 
Costa Rica has been known for some 
time, the existence of commercially ex- 
ploitable deposits has yet to be proved. 

* 


China now holds first place in Asian 
coal output and fifth in the world, ac- 
cording to the Ministry of the Coal 
Industry. Eight years ago it held third 
place in Asia and eleventh in the world. 
The country’s coal output is expected to 
reach 120,000,000 tons this year. This 
total would be 6 per cent above the 1957 
target set under the first five-year plan 
and 90 per cent more than the output for 
1952. New coal reserves estimated at 
11,100,000,000 tons available for imme- 
diate exploitation have been located in 
new and old coalfields since 1953. 

we 


On September 26 taconite pellets were 
shipped for the first time from Taconite 
Harbour, north of Duluth, U.S.A. The 
first shipment from the Erie Mining Co.’s 
pilot plant was bound for the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation. The commercial plant, 
costing more than $300,000,000, is to be 
completed about the beginning of next 
year. It will be capable of providing up 
to 7,500,000 tons per year of taconite 
pellets containing about 64 per cent iron. 
Production will feed Great Lakes steel 
plants, probably in proportion to their 
respective ownership of Erie Mining. 

* 


English Electric, in association with 
Babcock and Wilcox, Ltd., and Taylor 
Woodrow, Ltd., have been awarded a 
contract to build what will be the world’s 
largest nuclear power station. This is to 
be constructed at Hinckley Point in 
Somerset at an estimated total cost of 
£60,000,000. The new power station will 
cost some £110 per kW. sent out—£20 
to £30 per kW. chea those 
ordered in Britain at the end of 1957. 
The plant will be of the gas-cooled 
graphite-moderated reactor type, each of 
the associated companies undertaking 
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Members of the Mining Institute of Scotland recently visited the works of 
Joy-Sullivan Ltd., at Cappielow, Greenock. Here the party is watching a 
Joy 1-CM-2 Continuous Miner being demonstrated 


work in its own sphere. In addition, a 
central body of 300 men has been set up 
to integrate the various aspects of the 
job and pursue ‘studies in new fields. It 
is estimated that the generating cost of 
this latest nuclear station will be within 
the present average in the U.K. of 65d. 
per unit and that the new station will 
save some 1,500,000 tons of coal per 
year. 


PERSONAL 


Mr. R. W. Diamond, who was this 
year awarded the Gold Medal of the 
Institution of Mining and Metallurgy, 
presided over the Sixth Mining and 
Metallurgical Conference in Canada. 
Presentation of the medal was delayed 
until the Congress took place and was 
performed by the Prime Minister of the 
Dominion, Mr. Diefenbaker, in Ottawa 
on September 30 at the Government 
dinner to members of the Congress. 

» 

Mr. Christopher Hely-Hutchinson, pre- 
sident of the British South Africa Co., 
has retired from that office and from the 
board through ill-health and has been 
succeeded by the vice-president, Sir T. 
Ellis Robins, K.B.E. - 


Mr. Morris Hughes has been elected 
president of the South Wales Institute of 
Engineers for the session 1957-58. The 
vice-presidents are Mr. T. Britten Bas- 
sett. Mr. David Douglas and Mr. Edward 
Jones. In recognition of his valuable 
services to the Institute, Mr. H. F. 
Reeman was elected a past vice-president. 

*« 


Mr. H. C. Exell (North Thames Gas 
Board) is president of the Purchasing 
Officers Association for 1957-58. The 
executive vice-president is Mr. C. F. 
Huebner (British Oxygen Co. Ltd.). The 
vice-presidents are Messrs. I. Faulkner 
(L. H. Newton and Co. Ltd.), J. M. 
Grammer (National Coal Board), F. Kay 
(Forestal Land, Timber and Railways 
Co. Ltd.), J. McCallum (Mavor and 
owe 9g Ltd), and J. M. Parkes (Kayser 


Sir George Beharrell has resigned from 
the presidency of the Dunlop Rubber Co. 
and therefore from the board, but will 
act as an honorary consultant. Lord 
Baillieu has resigned his office of chair- 
man, but has agreed to remain on the 
board and to succeed Sir George Behar- 
rell as president. Mr. G. E. Beharrell 
was elected chairman of the board in 
succession to Lord Baillieu and will con- 
tinue to act as chief executive of the 
company. Mr. John H. Lord was ap- 
pointed a managing director. Mr. R. M. 
Geddes was appointed a managing direc- 
tor. Mr. T. E. Peppercorn was appointed 
an executive member of the board. 


CONFERENCES AND EXHIBITIONS 


The following dates of forthcoming 
meetings have been notified: The Institu- 
tion of Mining Engineers, annual general 
meeting, 30/1/58; Manchester Geolo- 
gical and Mining Society, 24/10/57 and 
14/11/57; the Midland Counties Institu- 
tion of Engineers, 13/11/57; the Midland 
Institute of Mining Engineers, 7/11/57; 
the Mining Institute of Scotland, 
16/10/57; the North of England Institute 
of Mining and Mechanical Engineers, 
7/12/57; the North Staffordshire Insti- 
tute of Mining Engineers, 18/11/57; the 
South Staffordshire and Warwickshire 
Institute of Mining Engineers, 22/10/57; 
the South Wales Institute of Engineers, 
29/10/57 and 30/10/57 (Centenary cele- 
brations) and 21/11/57. 

‘* 


General meetings of the Institution of 
Mining and Metallurgy will be held on 
17/10/57, 21/11/57, 19/12/57, 16/1/58, 
20/2/58, 20/3/58, 17/4/58 and 15/5/58. 

* 


The annual general meeting of the 
Gauge and Tool Makers Association will 
be held on December 10, 1957. 


COMPANY EVENTS 


Short and Mason have moved into new 
premises at the Whipps Cross end of 
Wood Street, Walthamstow. They are, 
in fact, the original section of the business 


which, for some time, has been known as 
Taylor-Short and Mason, and which, 
because of expansion and for greater 
efficiency, has reorganized itself into two 
again. The new company of Taylor 
Controls stays, with more living space, in 
the old premises; while Short and Mason 
continue in their new home. 
*« 

Delegates from twenty-eight different 
countries are attending a conference at 
the Desford, Leicester, plant of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. Ltd., which 
started on October 7 and will last until 
November 1. The Leicester establishment 
is responsible for the procurement of 
replacement parts to the specifications of 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, U.S.A., 
and distributing parts all over the world. 
This conference is the first of its kind to 
be held outside the U.S.; its purpose is 
to carry out discussions and exchange 
ideas with the object of assisting Cater- 
pillar dealers further to improve their 
replacement parts and service organiza- 
tions. 

* 

Materials Handling Equipment (Great 
Britain), Ltd., have announced their re- 
moval to larger premises. Their new 
address is 40a Dover Street, Piccadilly, 
London, W.1. Telephone Grosvenor 2934 
(PBX). i 


W. H. Baxter, Ltd., of Leeds, manu- 
facturers of the Baxter Knapping Motion 
stonebreakers, have appointed F. P. Caird 
and Co., Ltd., 19 Waterloo Street, Glas- 
gow, C.2, as their sole concessionaires for 
Scotland. 


CONTRACTS AND TENDERS 


Formosa 


TEN /28343. An LC.A. procurement 
for Formosa calls for lubricating oil 
for rock drill steel, furnaces, jack 
drills, wagon dfills, drill rods, rock drill 
bits, air hoists, rock bolts, hose coupling, 
air furnace, water hose, compressed-air 
hose, etc. Project Implementation Order 
No. 84-22-303-9-70416. Issuing authority, 
Central Trust of China, Purchasing 
Department, 68 Yen Ping Nan Road, 
Taipei, Taiwan (Formosa). Closing date, 
5/11/57. B.O.T. Ref.: E.S.B. 23676/57 
I.C.A. Telephone enquiries to Chancery 
4411, extension 354. 
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Stockpiling Headaches for Uncle Sam 


The emphasis on economy, which now 
dominates U.S. Congressional thinking, is 
prompting the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion to order a broad re-appraisal of 
stockpiling programmes. A non-Govern- 
ment group appointed by the Defence 
Mobilizer, Mr. Gordon Gray, is to 
examine ways and means of scaling down 
future purchases; disposing of some 
stockpile materials no longer needed 
without disrupting commercial markets; 
and converting some stockpiling pro- 
grammes that in effect are price-support 
schemes into new and separate pro- 
grammes, which can be recognized for 
what they really are. 


Even now, stockpiling activity is 
diminishing, largely because more and 
more purchase goals are being filled. For 
the present, at any rate, Federal buyers 
are staying out of the copper and nickel 
markets, and it is anticipated that in a 
few months purchases of lead and zinc, 
already sharply contracted, will be sus- 
pended. 

It is recognized that any further cur- 
tailment of stockpiling will be vigorously 
resented by metal producers, but the 
Administration plans to temper the wind 
by its long-range minerals programme 
currently before Congress, which calls, 
inter alia, for a new sliding-scale import 
duty on lead and zinc. The Government’s 
own difficulties, however, may well be 
considerably increased by offerings of 
“surplus” metal gunder production in- 
centive contracts. 


Already obliged to buy a to 
$355,000,000 worth of aluminium before 
existing contracts expire, the Government 
may well be saddled, in addition, with 
considerable quantities of other metals. 
Though ‘its potential liability under cop- 
per contracts is on a smaller scale, two 
of the five companies with incentive-type 
contracts have already offered 
amounts to Uncle Sam because the price 
has fallen below the “floor” specified 
in their agreements. The total liabilit 
could amount to 100,000 s.tons, wort 
over $50,000,000 at current prices. The 
Government is negotiating with four of 
the companies to try to reduce its poten- 
tial liability. 

G.S.A. is also under an obligation to 
buy titanium from plants built under 
Government programmes. Commercial 
demand for this metal has been on such 
a limited scale that the market price has 
fallen to $2.25 a lb., but under incentive 
contracts the Government must accept 
titanium at $4.50 a Ib. 


The Government has also underwritten 
the expansion of nickel production 
through incentive contracts. This metal 
presents no problem at present because 
commercial demand still remains strong. 
As a result of expansion programmes, 
however, the supply available to the U.S. 
by 1960 should be some 220,000 s.tons a 
year—almost 50 per cent ect than the 
present annual supply of 150,000 tons. 
Under its largest contract—that with 
Freeport Sulphur—the Government 
might have to take up to 135,500 s.tons 
of the metal during a period ending in 
1965, should Freeport be left with sur- 
plus metal. ; 


All told, contracts for aluminium, 
copper, titanium, nickel, and other less 
important metals could conceivably cost 
the U.S. Government up to about 
$1,000,000,000 if the companies con- 
cerned were left with enormous quanti- 
ties of unsaleable metal. It is, of course, 
extremely unlikely that these companies 
will not be able to sell at least part of 
their output commercially throughout 
the remaining life of the contracts, In 
fact, having regard to the immense 
potential growth in consumption unques- 
tionably existing in a world where popu- 
lation and living standards are both 
rising rapidly, even the most obdurate 
pessimist could scarcely exclude the 
possibility that the disposal of surplus 
materials might yet prove to be the most 
transient of all Uncle Sam’s current 
problems once the current phase of 
economic readjustment is at an end. 


Meanwhile, the Budget Bureau’s esti- 
mate of expenditure during the fiscal 
year 1958 has been revised upwards by 
$165,000,000 to meet the additional 
“puts” currently being offered to the 
government. 


QUICKSILVER’S SHARP FALL 


On October 7, the London ex-ware- 
house price of quicksilver was reduced 
to £80 per flask from £84-£85, and sub- 
sequently Mexican quicksilver came on 
offer from source at £75 a flask cif. In 
the U.S., quotations for foreign metal 
f.o.b. New York have fallen from $243 - 
$245 a flask to $237 - $240. 


The reduced quotation in London may 
be ascribed largely to the unsettling in- 
fluence of the continuing availability of 
supplies of certain quantities of Mexican 
metal on a generally unreceptive market. 
Metal of Spanish and Italian origin is 
not competing at these levels, prevailing 
Spanish and Italian f.o.b. prices bein 
mentioned at £84-£85 per flask, on whic 
basis it is believed that sales to the Con- 
tinent have been made. Until the cheaper 
offerings in London cease, the market 
will pooanely remain unsettled, It is 
possible, too, that the higher Bank Rate 
may have a_ detrimental 
demand. 


Quicksilver production in Mexico was 
stimulated by the U.S. support pro- 
gramme. With the recent cancellation of 
orders from Japan and India, large quan- 
tities of Mexican quicksilver have been 
released for buyers in other countries. 
Mexico’s difficulties have inevitably 
affected Italian and Spanish producers. 


* 


Steep ee in U.S. imports and con- 
sumption of quicksilver are noted by the 
Bureau of Mines, U.S. Department of 
the Interior, in its review of the second 
quarter of 1957. Despite a continued 
high level of industrial — an 
expansion to the Western Division's 
chlorine and caustic soda plant of the 
Dow Chemical Co., consumption 
dropped 27 per cent from the first 
quarter. General imports of 12,428 flasks 
represented a 26 per cent decrease from 


effect on 


the first quarter. Of the total receipts 
Spain supplied 69 per cent, the U.K. 16 
per cent, Mexico 8 per cent, and the re- 
mainder came from Canada, Colombia, 
Italy, Peru and Yugoslavia. 


Quicksilver output at U.S. domestic 
mines in the second quarter of 1957 rose 
29 per cent over that of the preceding 
quarter to 8,560 flasks. It was at the 
highest quarterly rate since the third 
quarter of 1945. 


While the present trend of activity in 
the U.S. offers little hope for any imme- 
diate expansion of —* consump- 
tion capable of offsetting the higher 
domestic production, there is some en- 
couragement for overseas suppliers in the 
fact that stocks in the hands of con- 
sumers and dealers on June 30, 1957, 
amounted to 18,000 flasks against 21,100 
flasks on December 31, 1956, and 20,600 
flasks on June 30, 1956. 


PLATINUM PRICE CUT 


As from Monday, October 7, the price 
of platinum sold on behalf of Rusten- 
burg Platinum Mines Ltd. has been re- 
duced in the U.K. from £33-£34 to 
£30-£31 and in the U.S. from $92-$95 to 
$84-$87, in order to conform with prices 
quoted by the company’s competitors in 
the platinum market. The entire output 
of Rustenburg Platinum mines is refined 
and — by Johnson, Matthey and 
Co. Ltd. 


In making this announcement, the 
London secretaries of Rustenburg Plati- 
num, Johannesburg Consolidated Invest- 
ment Co. Ltd., add that the flexibility of 
operations which has now been achieved 
at the mines will enable the rate of out- 
put of platinum to be controlled to meet 
the need of consumers. Because current 
demand for platinum is lower than was 
the case during the first six months of 
1957, the reduction plant which has now 
been completed at Rustenburg will not 
be commissioned at this stage. As a re- 
sult of the completion of the 1956-57 
expansion programme, full advantage 
can be taken of any increase in the de- 
mand for platinum. It is considered that, 
notwithstanding the fluctuations which 
occur from time to time, the demand is 
likely to continue at levels which will 


prove satisfactory to the company. 
* 


Extremely quiet conditions continue to 
be reported in the U.K. free platinum 
market and turnover recently has been 
described as negligible. 


NIOBIUM IN TANGANYIKA 


A report from Dar-es-Salaam states 
that the production of niobium is to_be 
step up at Mbeya, in the Southern 
Highlands Province of Tanganyika, by 
the installation of new plant which, it is 
hoped, will be opened by Mr. Lennox- 
Boyd, Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
on October 22. The view has been ex- 
ressed that Tanganyika will become the 
argest producer of niobium in Africa. 
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COPPER TIN 





LEAD ZINC 








(From Our London Metal Exchange Correspondent) 


Actual price movements in markets 
during the last week have been very small 
as the majority of operators have had a 
number of important new factors to con- 
sider which have made it more difficult 
a usual to assess the immediate out- 
ook. 


R.S.T. “ FIXED PRICE ” ABANDONED 


The main item of interest in the cop- 
per market was the announcement that 
the R.S.T. Group have decided to revert 
to pricing on an L.M.E. basis. Their in- 
troduction of the “fixed price” was 
another experiment in trying to control 
prices to a limited extent outside the 
operation of the open market and, as with 
all previous experiments, it has failed. 


It must not be overlooked, however, 
that during the shortage of metal in the 
early part of 1956 those customers with 
contracts with the R.S.T. Group benefited 
very considerably, and there is no doubt 
that its operation was one of the factors 
which helped to retard the development 
of substitutes (which eventually became 
unnecessary when the price fell). The 
weakness of the scheme was exposed in 
a falling market where its very existence 
and the knowledge that its price move- 
ments would be substantial, adversely 
affected sentiment and thus helped the 
downward movement. 


It is now hoped that more attention 
will be paid by all parties to consider 
every idea which has as its aim the 
damping down of the size in the daily 
fluctuations of the market which, as 
everyone agrees, is, one of the reasons 
why some firms are reluctant to make 
use of this mechanism. The contango 
remains fairly steady and stocks in official 
warehouses in the U.K. again increased 
slightly this week at 18,228 tons. 


In America business activity seems to 
be slightly better, with good sales of cop- 
per having been made for delivery this 
month and it now appears unlikely that 
any downward adjustment in the price 
structure is imminent. Scrap is also mov- 
ing slowly so that custom smelter intake 
is not excessive and sufficient selling 
orders are being booked at the existing 
price level of 26 c. per Ib. 


Agitation for an alteration in the 
tariff position continues to increase, but 
it is generally considered that nothing can 
be done which can be effective before 
July 1 on which date the present (ap- 
proximate) 2 c. per Ib. tariff, which is at 
the moment suspended, comes into opera- 
tion again. Most agitators wish to see 
the duty raised to its old pre-war level 
of 4c. per lb. although they are prepared 
to see the duty suspended if the price of 
copper exceeds 30 c. per Ib. Much talk 
will obviously go on before anything 
definite happens in regard to this. 
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TIN NEAR “ FLOOR ” 


In tin the price has come very near to 
the floor price of the International Tin 
Agreement, and it appears that so long as 
there is any slight trade demand little 
metal will change hands at £230 for 
prompt delivery. The major question in 
dealers’ minds is whether with the cash 
price being supported at £730 a back- 
wardation will develop if pressure on the 
forward quotation continues, and the 
answer to this must rest on whether in- 
dustrial activity picks up from its present 
low level. Stocks in official warehouses 
were again slightly higher at 3,794 tons, 
but it is now generally agreed that a very 
large proportion of this tonnage must 
be in the hands of the Buffer Stock 
Manager. 


The latest figures issued by the Interna- 
tional Tin Council show that mine pro- 
duction of tin-in-concentrates rose during 
July to 15,000 I.tons which is the highest 
monthly figure since November, 1956. 
The world production of tin metal rose 
slightly and with consumption remaining 
almost steady, stocks both in the U.S.A. 
and the U.K. rose. On Thursday morn- 
ing the Eastern price was equivalent to 
£736% per ton c.i.f. Europe. 


THE — OF U.S. LEAD-ZINC 
TARIFF 


The lead and zinc markets have de- 
veloped slightly weaker undertones and 
it is thought that these have arisen mainly 
from lack of industrial demand in the 
U.K., as reports from elsewhere show that 
demand remains satisfactory for both 
metals, although in the States some of 
the premiums for special and higher 
grades of zinc are being shaded. The 
main topic of conversation has once more 
been the question of the U.S. tariffs and 
the only definite news which has ap- 
peared is that the hearing of the Tariff 
ee will take place on Novem- 

er 19. 


Most people are now confident that a 
recommendation will be made for the 
maximum permissible increase to be 
brought into force as soon as possible. 
The effect of such an increase in duties 
on the L.M.E. quotations is difficult to 
assess, as the crux of the matter is 
whether the U.S. domestic prices will be 
raised. Most people consider that such 
an action is likely and in this event sterl- 
ing quotations will probably recover a 
little from their present levels. 


Closing prices and turnovers are: 


THE WEEK ON THE L.MLE. 








Oct. 4 Oct. 10 
Buyers Sellers | Buyers Sellers 


£1 £188, 
tod £1924 

; £1884 
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. Lives 
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LEAD 

Current 4 month | £88 £884 rth £874 
Three months .. | £89 £894 | £87. £88 
Week’s turnover 3,750 tons 2,175 tons 


Cash ; .. | £735 £7354 | £730 £73 
Three months .. 344 £735 | £732 £732 
Settlement ‘ £7304 

Week’s turnover 730 tons 


Zinc 

Current 4 month 04 702 | £693 £70 
Three months .. 
Week’s turnover 
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Initially 
The names the same but... 
the ‘T’ now stands for 
THERMOPLASTICS 


To enable the whole resources of our 10 factories to the great variety and the unvarying quality of the products 
provide a greater service to industry, ‘BTR’ have which play so vital a part in so many industries. 
withdrawn from tyre manufacture to concentrate on the The BTR Group includes: 


widest range of thermoplastic and rubber products. Silvertown Rubber Co. Ltd 

Hence the change of name from British Tyre & Rubber The Palmer Tyre ee Ltd 
Co. Ltd to BTR INDUSTRIES LIMITED. The well- a. ae ae 
known BTR trademark will remain the same to identify A. G. Spalding & Bros. Ltd 


BTR Industries Lid 


BRITISH THERMOPLASTICS AND RUBBER MANUFACTURERS 


HERGA HOUSE, VINCENT SQUARE, LONDON s. Wt 








LET IS NE NENT EE 
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Mining Finance 








The first mining finance operation call- 
ing for fresh money on such a large scale 
from the public for a long time is now on 
the stocks. Official details are still awaited 
at the time of writing, but the bones of 
the matter are that stockholders in the 
Rio Tinto company are to be offered new 
10s. stock units at 50s. in the ratio of 
one for every six held. This appears to 
involve the issue of 2,085,200 units. It 
will raise the Ordinary capital to 
£7,298,200 (there are also two classes of 
Preference shares) and will bring in new 
funds of around £5,200,000. 


The existing units have been a depressed 
market in front of the news, having come 
down to 63s. 9d. from over £5 earlier this 
year. The reduced prosperity in the Rho- 
desian copper industry has, of course, 
been a prime factor in the decline because 
Rio Tinto is still substantially dependent 
for its income on its investments therein. 
In other words, 1957 looks likely to be a 
considerably less profitable year for the 
company. Hardly, perhaps, an_ ideal 
moment to have io raise such a large 
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Rio Tinto’s Big New Issue 


amount of fresh capital, but the news 
should certainly have come as no surprise 
to the market. Last May the chairman 
said that there were some developments, 
notably the Empress nickel mine in 
Southern Rhodesia and one or two of the 
properties of Rio Tinto of Canada, which 
it was hoped might turn out to be 
sufficiently profitable to bring to the pro- 
duction stage. If this proved to be the 
case “I shall have some proposals to lay 
before you in due course in connection 
with the raising of the necessary capital ”. 


Since the deal concerning its Spanish 
interests in 1954, Tinto has embarked on 
a world-wide scheme of investment 
diversification. It has, in particular, gone 
in for uranium in a big way notably in 
Canada and Australia. Of the four 
Canadian mines, two, Algom and Pronto, 
are already in production. Northspan is 
on the brink thereof and Milliken Lake 
hopes to come in by next April. Even so, 
it is not generally expected that revenue 
from these projects will begin to flow into 
the parent company before, say, 1960. 








LONDON MARKET HIGHLIGHTS 





The Kaffir market failed to provide 
much in the way of highlights during the 
week to October 9. Business remained 
subdued and prices fluctuated only nar- 
rowly. The onset of a certain amount of 
selling from Paris on Tuesday had sur- 
prisingly little effect on quotations and 
with the difficult Settlement out of the 
way the undertone of the market can 
now be considered to be satisfactory. 
The appearance of the first September 
quarterly reports—those of Riebeeck and 
Winkelhaak—caused a certain amount of 
dullness in Riebeeck (12s. 6d.) on the lack 
of economic values in the haulage from 
Loraine which has now entered the Rie- 
beeck property. The Winkelhaak quar- 
terly, on the other hand, disclosed im- 
proved payability and gold values and 
the shares at one time reached their best 
for this year of 16s. 14d. There was a 
certain amount of looking forward to the 
Free State Geduld quarterly, due next 
week, and the shares were quietly main- 
tained at around 75s. 


In the Finance group, Central Mining 
(59s. 44d.) continued to drift, but for no 
very obvious reason “Johnnies” at one 
time jumped to 53s. 6d. The Camp Bird 
decision to pay no further dividend for 
the 16-month accounting period ended 
April 30 caused disappointment despite 
the declaration of an interim for the cur- 
rent year “as recompense” and the 
shares fell 2s. to 12s. 


Diamonds brightened on the surpris- 
ingly good sales figures for the Septem- 
ber quarter (another record) but share 
prices subsequently drifted back on a 
lack of support coupled with the weak- 
ness of Wall Street. De Beers fell to 95s. 
after having been 98s. 14d. Platinums, 
not a very happy section these days, be- 
came even more depressed on the news 
that Johnson Matthey (who market the 
Rustenburg output) had reduced their 


metal price, thus falling into line with 
the lower Baker Platinum quotation an- 
nounced recently. abe sone 7 nage fell to 
9s. 44d. and Waterval to 14s. , but 
later rallied to 9s. 9d. and 15s. goon 
tively. 

Once more, copper shares lost ground, 
falling in many instances to their lowest 
prices this year. Notably weak spots were 
Bancroft (26s. 44d.), “ Rhoanglo” 
(73s. 9d.) and Rhokana (274). The 
imminence of the final dividends and 
profits from Roan (8s. 44d.) and R.S.T. 
(16s. 74d.) also occasioned a _ certain 
amount of uneasiness. 

Weakest spot of all was provided by 
Rio Tinto, which slumped 15s. to 60s. in 
three days. The fall stemmed from well- 
founded rumours that a new issue (one 
for six at 50s.) was on the way. Since 
then the issue talk has been confirmed 
and the shares have rallied to 63s. 9d. 

Other base-metal stocks tended to lose 
ground, particularly Consolidated Zinc 
(59s. 6d.). Reasons for the fall in this 
share are the present combined price 
for lead and zinc of only £158 and 
the rather uncertain outlook for alumin- 
ium coupled with the fact that the com- 
pany is unlikely to benefit tangibly from 
the O.T.C. concessions. One company 
that will benefit, however, is Southern 
Kinta Tin. The first fruits of this ap- 
peared in the Southern Kinta accounts 
issued this week and the share price soon 
rose to 22s. 3d 

Elsewhere, miscellaneous gold shares 
occasionally improved. Globe and 
Phoenix advanced to 26s. 3d. on the 
sharp increase in the September profit 
figure which pointed to a useful increase 
in gold recovery grade. Ashanti (20s) at 
one time further feflected the encourag- 
ing development results and high profits, 
while yield considerations prompted a 
rise of 1s. to 20s. in Lake View and Star. 







Meanwhile, the entire equity of Kern Oil, 
the Californian producer, has been ac- 
quired and should in the current year, 
anyway so far as its final dividend due 
to be declared next month is concerned, 
begin to swell Tinto’s investment income. 


Rio Tinto paid 15 per cent tax free for 
1956. The 1957 payment is due to be 
declared next April. Presumably, the new 
shares will rank for this distribution. If 
it were possible to maintain the dividend 
then, Tinto at 63s. 9d. would yield no 
more than 4.2 per cent after allowing 2s. 
for the approximate value of the new 
issue rights. Here is something of a 
measure of the extent to which even at 
their present reduced price Tinto are al- 
ready partly discounting future benefits. 
It is intended, incidentally, to declare divi- 
dends on a gross basis in future. 


S. KINTA’S TAX SAVING 


The question of how soon the tax 
benefits will accrue to mining concerns 
from their qualification as overseas trad- 
ing corporations is obviously going to 
vary from company to company. Some 
boards are likely to start straight away 
on the reduced tax provisions that should 
result therefrom, others such as Beralt 
have had to undergo some internal re- 
organization before being eligible for 
O.T.C. status. It certainly looks as 
though Southern Kinta Consolidated, the 
Malayan tin producer, has taken the 
initial benefits into account when com- 
piling its preliminary profit figures for 
the year to March 31 last. This may 
seem odd in view of the fact that the 
O.T.C. dispensation was not introduced 
until the current year’s Finance Bill, but 
there is always a retrospective element in 
taxation bases and presumably the 
Southern Kinta figures will be the fore- 
runner of others even at this early stage. 


Thanks to a higher metal price and an 
increase in production, Southern KXinta’s 
profit for 1956-57 rose to £1,181,796 
from £911,760 for the preceding year, 
but the tax allocation is only £311,000, 
a decrease of £200,000 compared with 
1955-56. The net surplus thus comes out 
at £870,796, enabling the dividend to be 
stepped up from 824 per cent to 105 per 
cent by means of a third interim of 724 
per cent, requiring in all £464,646, and 
at the same time making possible the 
allocation of £255,000 to general reserve 
and £142,000 to river deviations, while 
leaving the carry-forward slightly higher 
at £413,841. 


The company’s extremely strong finan- 
cial position should thus have been fully 
maintained, which is a _ comforting 
thought in relation to the fact that by 
1961 no less than seven of the nine 
dredges are expected to work out their 
existing reserves. As was pointed out by 
the chairman, Mr. J. Ivan Spens, last 
November, new areas will have to be 
found and the cost will also have to be 
borne of the transfer thereto of the 
dredges and their ancilliaries. The policy, 
he went on, was to provide the necessary 
money from profits. Mr. Spens also 
said that the substantial balance on 
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profit and loss account was available to 
be drawn upon to pay dividends during 
the period of dredge transference to new 
areas. Altogether, at the present stage of 
the proceedings, it looks as though the 
exceptionally high yield on Southern 
Kinta of just over 20 per cent at 22s. 
cum the latest dividend is an outstand- 
ingly attractive one for a highly efficient 
multi-dredge Malayan producer. 


AMALGAMATED TIN OF NIGERIA 


The directors of Amalgamated Tin 
Mines of Nigeria are to be congratulated 
on their frankness last Feb when 
the declaration of a second interim divi- 
dend of 8 per cent on the 5s. shares was 
accompanied by the forecast that the 
final for the year to March 31 was not 
expected to exceed 9 per cent. This has 
meant that shareholders age the en- 
suing months have known where the 
stood in the light of results for a difficult 
period in the company’s history when 
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the cessation of the American stimulated 
boom in columbite had necessarily meant 
a sharp deflation of profits. In the event, 
the gross profit was not far short of 
halved at £674,919 compared with 
£1,235,366 in 1955-56 and the net surplus 
after tax fell from £539,866 to £287,919. 
The latter figure was just enough to 
cover the total dividend of 25 per cent 
against 45 per cent in the preceding year 
and to leave the carry-forward nearly 
£8,000 higher at £288,370, to which has 
to be added an undistributed profit by 
the subsidiaries of £140,748. 


Amalgamated Tin at 9s. cum the 
final payment, offer a yield of 14.3 per 
cent. The company has one major ad- 
vantage over some of the other colum- 
bite producers in that it is also a very 
substantial producer of tin. In the first 
six months of the current financial year 
2,223 tons of tin concentrates have been 
produced according to the monthly and 
quarterly returns. This rate is fairly well 
up to the 1956-57 total of 4,529 tons. It 
is also to be presumed that the company 








Rand & Orange Free State Returns for September 















































| Current Financial Year Last Financial Year 
September 1957 Year Total to date Total to date 
Company | Tons | Yield | Profitt | ends | Tons Yield | Profitt | Tons | Yield , Profitt 
| (000) | (0z.) | (£000) (000) (ez.) (£000) | (000) (°2.) | (£000) 
Doornfontein ...... 86 35,260 182-7 J 256 | 104,722 556-0 214 | 84, 366-0 
I oe ER hid. oe ia 103 | 23,019 | 53-7; 3 307 | 68,698 160-6 291 | 64,673 165-8 
Luipaards Vlei .... . 73 | 12/921 4:3| 3 223 | 39:456| L6-9| 255] 45:746| 33-7 
Rietfontein ........ 24 5,647 16-2 D 219 | 50,898 } 145-7 232 | 52,726 161-2 
obinson 78 | 16,205 12-2 D 681 | 139,282 | 86-9 7 142,342 36°8 
98 «18, 19-5 D 865 | 160,046 168-8 | 916 | 160,473 149-7 
i 66 | 16,959 29-9 I 198 | 50,479 3 200 | 58,766 180-5 
125 | 29,488 58-3 J 374 | 89,426 181-9 376 | 88,760 209-8 
49 | 17,736 86-0 D 5 | 159,591 769-0 396 | 142,078 702-8 
ican cach aad 100 | 22,721 101-4 D 889 | 205,642 | 654-8 903 | 224, 768-4 
West Drie ......... 75 | 71,829 | 637-3 J 215,302 | 1867-8 225 | 208,513 | 1720-0 
Anglo 
Re RE |} 215 | 18,126 10-1 D 972 | 164,272 | 115-7 163,464 | 112-4 
ee * 225 | 48,445 | 264-1 D 2,051 | 449,049 | 2458-3 | 1,986 | 449,524 | 2543-8 
East are 93 | 15,510 33-9 D 140,987 | 310-9 141,050 | 308-8 
F. S. Geduld ...... 44,454 309-6 s 655,204 | 2240-8 352 | 132,825 421-3 
NS hi on shnee 12, LS-4 s 757 | 147,465 | L74-5 5 99,162 | L258-9 
President Brand 70 | 52,493 | 429-4 s 765 | 581,372 | 4771-5 652 | 512,620 | 4228-7 
President Steyn..... 96 | 35,973 | 201-5 s 1,098 | 420,626 | 2385-8 | 1,048 | 393,693 | 2270-4 
re ere 034 55-3 D 911 | 171,540 2:2; 810 | 168,882 | 570-0 
Springs A PPR, => 127 | 14,240 8-7 D 1,139 | 124,441 7-4} 1,135 | 137,836 93-7 
EE oa wd wabl 68 | 30,431 182-9 D 549 | 241,763 | 1434-4 85,528 | 390-2 
Welkom .......... 82 | 24,181 63-4 s 1,024 | 223,357 616-4 | 1,016 | 225,905 403-1 
Western Holdgs..... 102 | 51,510 | 380-7 s sl 239,974 | 3684-0 376,411 | 2287-3 
West Reef Ex....... 117 | 26,800 68-0 D x 238,911 | 585-6 f 317, 433-8 
Central Mining 
BED 6 sb0.0%0cced | 100 | 59,870 430-2 J 88, 1368-2 328 | 183,487 | 1358-6 
eee 148 | 28,483 13-5 D 1,335 | 262,716 | 148-6 | 1,371 | 265,285 29-3 
- Sar | 159 | 22,733 9-4 J 4 71,027 29°4 70,269 30-7 
eee | 238 ,06 9-7 D 2,150 | 313,135 3-0 | 2,575 | 399,459 | 202-1 
D. Roodepoort ....| 179 | 31,788 50:0 D 1,647 324 | 462-1 283,480 | 469-6 
East Rand Prop. ... 223 | 55,300, 140-1 D 1, ,653 | 1175-8 | 1,919 | 494,733 | 1609-1 
83 | 33, 175-4 J 260 | 103,413 | 546-7 92,092 | 510-8 
136 | 13,816 3-0 J 425 | 304,336 11-0 420 | 42,883 26-1 
50 7,333 0-8 D 447 | 67,513 3-8 397 | 63,333 4-8 
12 292 | L26-7 D 109 3,011 | L239-1 126 7,754 | L241-1 
$2 | 17,737 L7-0 D $12 | 139,194 | L148-2 $47 | 111,558 | L330-2 
57 | 10,346 1-2 D 5 | 151,595 | L62-8 | 2,113 y 16-1 
6,903 6-3 D 616 894 83-9 — _— — 
130 | 39,990 | 281-8 D 1,238 | 380,102 | 2681-3 | 1,297 | 400,338 | 2858-4 
87 | 13,798 18- D 1 | 141,262 | 223-1 933 | 148,304 | 294-3 
197 | 42,065 | 223-8 D 1,758 | 376,070 | 1983-9 | 1,754 | 378,040 | 2057-8 
17,950 81-1 D 639 | 167,823 | 755-2 639 | 167,799 | 775-6 
113 | 33,053 181-1 D 1,045 | 304,569 | 1680-3 962 | 279,149 | 1513-9 
74 | 14,143 25- D 697 | 120,610 | 156-0 720 | 116,948 14- 
112 | 36,120 277-4 J 334 | 108,734 630-1 — _— 
32 7,208 27-1 D 293 | 63,208 | 168-7 288 | 66,403 | 252-9 
. Roodepoort .....| 28 6,596 24-0 J 89 | 20,787 76-0 87 261 74-2 
Stilfontein ......... 112 | 53,200 | 363-6 D 906 | 405,746 | 2620-4 801 | 315,172 | 1857-1 
W. Rand Cons. .... 135 | 18,711 5-9 D 1,281 | 184,287 137-5 _-i— — 
T | 
Hartebeestfontein 86 | 47,730 | 329-7 J 258 | 142,760 | 982-5 | 201 | 97,998 | 578-0 
N. Klerksdorp ..... 11 1,137 L7-5 D 11, LS2-6 98 | 11,205 | LA4-6 
Rand Leases ....... 179 | 27,924} 17-2 J 520 | 82,143 39-6 | 84,114 19-8 
Village M.R. ......) | 5,469 | 7-0 J 102 . 21-7 102 | 15,462 26-7 
Virginia O.F.S 101 | 27,270 | 73-9 J 303 | 81,210 | 218-1 261 | 60,717 159-1 
| | | 
Others a 
N. Kleinfontein veel 97 | 11,899 16| bD 892 | 104,531 144:5| 943 | 181,087 | 17-0 
Wit Nigel..........! 18 300 | 7-5 ] $4 | 12,893 | 22-8 | 54 | 11,982 22-6 
Gold has been valued at 250s. Sd. (August 250s. 11d.) per oz. fine. L indicates loss. Working Profit. 
. ey Ry includes revenue. Table excludes from Pyrite and Acid. and 
also from Uranium at Luipaards Viei, Randfontein and W. Rand Consolidated. 


still has its O.T.C. tax benefits to come, 

annual report, due shortly (the 
meeting has been fixed for November 4), 
ought, in fact, to provide shareholders 
with vital information about two import- 
ant subjects. One is the tax question, the 
second is the present position of the 
columbite market together with some in- 
dication of the extent to which the com- 
pany is still dependent on this metal for 
its revenue. Clarification of these two 
points might make Amalgamated look 
reasonably valued on the medium-term 
view. 


Climax Rock Drill Offer—Holman 
Brothers’ September offer to acquire the 
357,030 Climax Rock Drill ordinary 
shares not already held by them has 
been accepted by over 87 per cent of the 
holders. Holman’s Have intimated that 
they are prepared to take this figure in 
lieu of the 90 per cent upon which the 
offer was conditional. Further acceptan- 
ces will, however, be accepted. 





TANGANYIKA 


A MINING COMPANY, at pre- 
sent in the development stage, has 
vacancies for the following staff: 


MANAGER. Preferably with open- 
cast mining experience, to 
take over management of the 
property from the inception 
to production. 

MILL SUPERINTENDENT. Know- 
ledge of and experience in 
gravity concentration § essen- 
tial. 

MINE FOREMAN. Experience in 
opencast mining desirable. 


Salaries offered will be commen- 
surate with qualifications and ex- 

rience. Overseas contracts with 
ome leave and passages are given 
in the case of expatriate ap- 
pointees. — 

The Mine, which is in a healthy 
locality with excellent climate, is 
currently being equipped for large- 
scale opencast mining operations. 

Applications for the above posi- 
tions, with copies of recent testi- 
monials, should be addressed to 
Box 609, THE MINING JOURNAL 
Ltd., 15 Wilson Street, Moorgate, 
London, E.C.2. 
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Publications Received 


The Department of Mines, New South 
Wales, has issued two volumes of Tech- 
nical Reports. Vol. 1 covers the year 
1953 and Vol 2 1954. 


* 


The third edition of a popular histori- 
cal outline of the development of On- 
tario’s mining industry is now ready for 
free distribution by the Ontario Depart- 
ment of Mines. 

* 


The report on the Geological Survey 
Department of British Guiana for the 
year 1955 is now available. Price, $2 
(8s. 4d.). The Department’s address is 
Br.ckdam, Georgetown 

7 


Papers on the geology of the Sudbury 
Basin have been published as Volurhe 
LXV, part 3, 1956, of the 65th annual 
report of the Ontario Department of 
Mines. 

* 


Malaria and its Control for Planters 
and Miners, by G. Macdonald, director, 
Ross Institute of Tropical Hygiene, has 
been reissued by the London School ot 
Hygiene and Tropical Medicine. Pub- 
lished as Bulletin No. 7, it was first issued 
in November, 1952, revised March, 1953, 
and re-written March, 1957. 


* 


A mineral map of Ontario that ha; 
just been completed by the cartography 
section of the Ontario Department of 
Mines, is believed to be the largest map 
of the entire Province ever to be printed 
on a single sheet. Drawn on the scale of 
1 in. to 20 miles, the map measures 50 in. 
by 53 in. 

7 


By replacing the cutting, drilling, blast- 
ing and loading cycle of mining opera- 
tions, the Joy Continuous Miner has 
made a large mark in the British coal- 
mining industry. A well-illustrated leaflet 
from the manufacturers, Joy-Sullivan, 
Ltd., describes all applications of the 
machine. 


* 


The Royal School of Mines Journal, 
No. 6, 1957, enhances the considerable 
reputation already established by its pre- 
decessors. Interesting articles include 
““ Modern Trends in Vertical Shaft Sink- 
ing on the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State Goldfields”, ‘Laboratory Ore 
Testing Technique * and similar works of 
like interest. Containing 68 pages of 
editorial matter, the issue is pleasantly 
illustrated. 


* 


Economic Developments in the Middle 
Fast, 1955-1956, has been published by 
the United Nations as a supplement to 
World Economic Survey, 1956 (price 
11s.). Sections are devoted to agriculture, 
industry (including mining), petroleum, 
foreign trade and economics. The publi- 
cation includes a preliminary review of 
the economic impact of the Suez Canal 
crisis on the Middle East. 


* 


A report by the Iron and Steel Com- 
mittee describing the situation in the iron 
and steel industry in member countries of 
the Organization for European Co-opera- 
tion has been published as part of the 
third series of “ O.E.E.C. Studies on the 


Trends in Economic Sectors”, under the 
title “ Iron and Steel Industry in Europe.” 
Copies of the booklet, published by 
O.E.E.C. in Paris, are obtainable in the 
United Kingdom from H.M.S.O., Kings- 
way, London, W.C.2, and branches, price 
10s., by post 10s. 3d. 


* 


An explanatory publication outlining 
procedures of the U.S. Bureau of Mines 
in testing and approving industrial gas 
masks and other respiratory protective 
devices was released recently by the 
Department of the Interior. The report 
was written by S. J. Pearce, assistant 
chief of the branch of Health Research 
of the Bureau, which conducts the tests. 
A copy of the publication, IC 7792, 
Bureau of Mines Approval System for 
Respiratory Protective Devices, can be 
oodtained from the Publications Distribu- 
tion Section, U.S. Bureau of Mines, 4800 
Forbes Street, Pittsburgh 13. 


* 


In 1951 work was resumed on a new 
safety code for British pits. This task 
had been suspended at the outbreak of 
World War II. The work was based on 
the recommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission that reported in December, 1938, 
and their recommendations largely have 
been embodied in the Mines and Quar- 
ries Act, 1954, and in the regulations and 
orders made thereunder. 

In The Mines and Quarries Act, 1954, 
with introduction and annotations by 
John R. Pickering, the author, a bar- 
rister-at-law, has provided explanatory 
remarks dealing with the entire Act in a 
revealing work. The book is published 
by Butterworth and Co. (Publishers), 
Ltd. 


* 


A map compiled by A. Strauss and 
Co., Ltd., Plantation House, Mincing 
Lane, London, E.C.3, brings out clearly 
the geographical distribution of the 
world’s major lead deposits, underlining 
the importance of those in North 
America and Australia. It also reveals 
that European smelter capacity is de- 
pendent to a large extent on imported 
ores. Two accompanying charts illustrate 
the uses made of lead throughout the 
world, and the price of lead since the 
reopening of the market in October, 
1952. Finally, there is a chart comparing 
the output of new metal produced from 
ore with final consumption of lead (in- 
cluding remelted) in all forms, which 
shows the growing proportion of the 
world’s needs now being satisfied from 
secondary sources. 


* 


The geology and mineral resources of 
an area of about 250 sq. miles along the 
Yellowstone River, Montana, are des- 
cribed in a report published by the U.S. 
Geological Survey. The report was pre- 
pared as part of the Interior Department 
programme for the development of the 
Missouri River basin. The area shown on 
the geologic map included in the report 
lies across the boundary of the Great 
Plains and Rocky Mountains physio- 
graphic provinces where the Crazy 
Mountains syncline adjoins the Bear- 
tooth Mountains, and the Absaroka 
Range south-east of Livingston. 

The report, entitled Geology of the 
Area East and South-east of Livingston, 
by P. W. Richards, has been issued as 
Geological Survey Bulletin 1021-L, and 
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is available from the Superintendert of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 

* 


To commemorate their 125th anniver- 
sary this year, the engineering firm of Sir 
H. Bailey and Co., Ltd., Patricroft. 
Manchester, have produced a_ useful 
illustrated reference book entitled “A 
Guide to Valve Practice”. This 60-page 
book is intended to enable buyers and 
engineers rapidly and easily to specify 
the correct type of valve for any indus- 
trial application. All types of valves for 
air, water, steam or gas are conveniently 
listed and illustrated, with appropriate 
reference numbers. Of particular interest 
is an improved type of. pilot-operated 
reducing valve known as the Class 
“G-3”, which will deliver a constant 
reduced pressure irrespective of fluctua- 
tion in demand or consumption, and 
which can be tightly closed waen steam 
is not required. One section of the book 
is devoted to boiler fittings such as cocks, 
valves, mountings or gauges, and details 
are given of a complete range of hand 
hydraulic test pumps. 
* 


Fifty years ago pneumoconiosis was a 
word belonging exclusively to the voca- 
bulary of the medical practitioner. Now 
the ailment is recognized as the most 
serious of industrial diseases. Legislation, 
ventilation methods, and regular medical 
examination, together with constant 
checking of workers and conditions, are 
all continued in an effort to combat the 
danger. 

In Pneumoconiosis, published by 
Edward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd., at 50s., 
P. F. Holt, lecturer in chemistry at the 
University of Reading, presents sufficient 
material to act as an introduction to the 
subject and to indicate where further in- 
formation may be found. Each chapter 
of the 268-page work reviews one aspect 
of the subject, with enough detail to give 
a true picture of the present position. No 
lengthy discussion has been attempted, 
however, and throughout the book an 
effort has been made to emphasize the 
controversial nature of much of the con- 
tained information. 

* 


The Mining Review for the half-year 
ended June 30, 1957, and published as 
Bulletin 102 by the South Australian De- 
partment of Mines, costs 3s. 6d. and 
comprises 140 pages illustrated with 
maps and halftones. 

This publication contains reports 
dealing with the principal geological, 
mining and metallurgical investigations 
carried out by the Department during 
the period under review. Geological re- 
ports embrace the radiometric, geo- 
physical and diamond-drilling investiga- 
tions undertaken on Yorke Peninsula at 
a number of localities in the search for 
uranium and copper, as well as prospect- 
ing activities in other areas, notably in a 
search for copper and iron ore, barite 
and coal. 

Rad.oactive - mineral investigations 
cover an occurrence of uranium at 
Mount Shanahan and several occurrences 
of thorium in the Hundred of Encounter 
Bay. The painstaking research and ex- 
perimental work leading up to the deve- 
lopment of a successful flotation process 
for the Radium Hill uranium ore is con- 
tained in a detailed report. 

Other items of general interest in- 
clude a history of the Department of 
Mines and the relationship of under- 
developed mineral resources to the future 
economy of the State. Non-departmental 
reports are included. 








Made from tough-as-steel fibreglass and thermo- 
setting polyester resin, the “‘ Toughguard ” is the only 
fibregiass helmet which is supplied with the new 
Panorama patented polythene adjustable harness. 
This ingenious permanent harness completely out- 
modes the standard leather type which calls for 
frequent replacement. Because of its ingenious design 
it fits into a standard sized helmet—yet is so adjusted 
The 


exceeds all Government 


that it will fit any head from size 6} to 8. 
Panorama “ Toughguard ” 
specifications for impact, penetration, etc., and is now 


being tested to American Federal specifications. 


% Easy to wear — lightweight, comfortable, cool and 


ventilated. 
% No metal parts — special polythene suspension. 
% Water, mildew and fungus-proof. 


%* High dielectric resistance. 


FANORAMA 


Panorama House, 29/36 Seymour Mews, Wigmore St., 
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NEW PANORAMA ‘“TOUGHGUARD” FIBREGLASS 
MINER’S HELMET with Polythene Adjustable Harness 


% Replacement of harness never necessary ; 
sterilized. 


% Onesize for all heads—saving time and inventory keeping. 

* Available in white, black, red, green, grey and yellow ; 
no chinstrap needed. 

%* Can also be supplied fitted with miner’s lamp brackets 
and cable clips. 


easily 


Descriptive leaflets will gladly be sent on request 


PANORAMA EQUIPMENT LIMITED, 


London, W.I. 
WELbeck 2871 





Make the state of your 
\ AIR] a 








HUMIDITY 


With an S&M 3804 Whirling 
Hygrometer you can pin-point the 
humidity in one minute. Wet and 
dry bulb thermometer tubes, ranged 
20° to 120°F. Our No. 3805 Hygro- 
rule is a valuable time saver for 
ascertaining the R.H. 


To chart daily or weekly records, 
use the S&M Hair Hygrograph 
2362. Range 0 to 100% R.H. in 2% 
divisions. Slightly larger than 
Thermograph above. 


TEMPERATURE 


The No. 2342 Thermograph (above) is for charting 
daily or weekly records. Simple and accurate; in 
many different ranges. 10” x 5” x 

For simple temperature readings, use the S&M 
3745 Thermometer. Readable from 1o ft., it has a 
white vitreous enamelled scale, bold figures and 
gradations and magnifying lens tube. Red 
permacolor fluid. 124” long. 


Measuring air flow is easy with S&M Ane- 
mometers; vane revs. are registered on 
dial. Light, medium and high speed 
ranges, all models fitted with high-grade 
movements, and most having disconnec- 
tor, zero-setting and correction charts in 
leather case. This is No. 3150, for high 
speeds up to 10,000 ft. per minute, 


whatever your business, we have your measure 


SHORT & MASON LTD 


Aneroid Works, 


280 Wood Street, 


Walthamstow, London, E.17 








